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POETS OF TODAY 


In an Anthology of Magazine Verse 
for 1918, published by Small, Maynard 
& Co., William Braithwaite has done a 
notable service in selecting several hun- 
dred of the best poems of the year pub- 
jished in American magazines and in 
compiling a careful index of American 
poetry in 1918. First poems as well as 
the work of poets already recognized 
are included in the book. Of the latter, 
Sara Teasdale leads in the number of 
poems published; “The Cup” is one of 
her best: 

THE CUP 


I cannot die who drink delight 

From the cup of the crescent moon, 
And hungrily, as men eat bread, 

Love the scented nights of June. 


The rest may die—but is there not 
Some shining, strange escape for me, 

Who found in Beauty the bright wine 
Of immortality? 


“The Prayer of a Soldier in France,” 
by Sergeant Joyce Kilmer, who was 
killed in the battle of the Marne, is 
notable among the anthclogy’s war 
poems: 

PRAYER OF A SOLDIER IN FRANCE 
My shoulders ache beneath my pack, 
(Lie easier, Cross, upon His back). 


I march with feet that burn and smart, 
(Tread, Holy Feet, upon my heart). 


Men shout at me who may not speak, 
(They scourged Thy back and smote Thy 
cheek). 


I may not lift a hand to clear 
My eyes of salty drops that sear. 


(Then shall my fickle soul forget 
Thy Agony of Bloody Sweat.) 


My rifle hand is stiff and numb, 
(From Thy pierced palm red rivers come). 


Lord, Thou didst suffer more for me 
Than all the hosts of land and sea. 


So let me render back again 
This millionth of thy gift. Amen. 


It may be a revelation to those who 
know Max Eastman as a radical leader 
of unrest to know him as a poet, too. 
In Colors of Life, published by Alfred 
A. Knopf, are collected his love lyrics 
and sonnets, prefaced by an essay on 
“American Ideals of Poetry.” 


TO AN ACTRESS 


You walk as vivid as a sunny storm 
Across the drinking meadows, thru the eyes 
Of stricken men, with light and fury min- 


gied, 
Making passionate and making young. 


You drive the mists, and lift the drooping 
heads, 

And in the sultry place of custom raise 

The naked colors of abounding life, 

— sound the crimson windy call of 
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WHAT THE SOLDIERS WANT 


The three thousand wounded soldiers 
in Debarkation Hospital No. 3, in New 
York City, bring a message that the 
rest of us civilians will do well to 
learn. Taru months of bitter fighting 
and “some pretty hard spells in bed,” 
as one man puts it, they have thought 
out a sane, workable philosophy of 
after-war reconstruction, not only for 
themselves, but for their relatives and 
friends. “What We Want and Will 
Get,” the leading editorial of Right 
About, the weekiy paper published by 
the soldiers, states their plan definitely: 


We want our friends and our fellow 
Americans to treat us like men, not heroes. 
We are going to work harder than we ever 
did before, when we get into the tug-of- 
peace again, for we’ve learned quite a few 
tricks since the bugles blew assembly in 
1917, and we started on that hike for Hun- 
land. Those tricks are the simple rules of 
army life and routine. They won the war, 
and they “work” in peace time, too. We 
have learned the value of the “steady plug- 
ging,” which nearly brought the Heinies 
thru to Paris, and which, on the part of 
the French, British, Italians and our 
doughboys chased out the Dachshund, 
whining like the whipped cur he was with 
his head down and his tail between his legs. 

That’s what we want to do. We sincerely 
believe that the new spirit which was born 
in us in the screaming, crashing Babel of 
the battlefield can send us ahead of those 
who never heard it on our merits! 

When we get “back on the job’—what- 
ever that job may be—we will demand a 
square deal—not toadying and flattery. We 
are men and we are not too modest to 
doubt our friends when they tell us we 
proved it over there. 

We want to be treated as men, not as 
sick children or family pets. 

Just remember that, friends and kins- 
folks! 


CAPITAL COPY 


During July, August, September, Octo- 
ber and November, last year, the American 
people saved 775,000 tons of sugar over 
their normal consumption, including the 
amount saved by the restrictions on con- 
fectionery and soft-drink products. 

The sale of waste accumulation and mis- 
cellaneous materials at camps and canton- 
ments thruout the United States brought a 
revenue of $426,814.84 to the army for the 
month of October. 

Plans are under way by the United 
States Shipping Board and the Navy to en- 
list men discharged from the Navy in the 
Merchant Marine. ‘ 

When our armies return from the war 
there will be 50,000 new American citizens 
among the soldiers, for the Bureau of 
Naturalization has extended citizenship to 
all foreigners fighting under the Stars and 
Stripes. 
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© International Film 


WHEN THB “GEORGE WASHINGTON” DOCKED AT BREST 


The President’s party on deck waiting to leave the ship. President Wilson, hat in hand, is at the left of the photograph; Mrs. Wilson 
is in the center front. Behind her is General Pershing standing at salute and behind him Colonel Hart, who arranged for the President's 
reception overseas. Beside General Pershing is former Chief of Staff Tasker H. Bliss. At the extreme right is Henry D. White 


© International Film 
THE PRESIDENT ENTERING THE CITY 


Crowds made up chiefly of American soldiers lined the streets 
thru which the President and his party drove from the ship 


© International Film 
THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE 


On the dock at Brest American soldiers and French sailors 
crowded forward to get the first glimpse of President Wilson 
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discussion of a League of Nations, until after the 
Peace Conference. 
Says Senator Lodge, who will doubtless be chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs after March 4: 
I do not think that the League of Nations or any provision 
looking in that direction ought to be made a part of the peace 


with Germany. I feel very strongly it should be treated separately 
entirely. 


Says Senator Knox, ex-Secretary of State: 

After all why such hurry? If a League of Nations may not be 
a good thing, certainly the agitated days following a great war 
should not be seized upon to saddle the country with a policy it 
has not examined, and which is no necessary part of the making 
of peace. 

Presidents Wilson and Taft, however, take a different 
view. Says President Wilson: 

As I see it, the constitution of that League of Nations and the 


clear definitions of its objects must be a part, in a sense the most 
essential part, of the peace settlement itself. 


Says ex-President Taft: 


G sscoion Lodge and Knox want to postpone the 


F any one thinks that it is easy to say whether the 
| railroads should go back to company operation or ke- 
come national property and be operated by the Govern- 
ment, he either knows very little about the subject, or he 
knows so much about it that he ought to tell the rest of us. 
A very good theoretical case can be made out for either 
side of the question. No other country in the world has ever 
had a railroad system as extensive, as complicated, and all 
in all as satisfactory as the American railroad system was 
fifteen years ago. Freight was carried with marvelous cheap- 
ness and promptness, and passenger trains were frequent, 
luxurious and fast. It had all been created by private en- 
terprize and private capital, with Government assistance 
in a few instances only. There were great eviis connected 
with it, as every one admits. Money was wasted in parallel 
lines for which business was inadequate. There was dis- 
crimination in rates and in privileges, and stocks, gambled 
in on a great scale, underwent violent fluctuations. At- 
tempts to regulate thru legislation and by federal control 
thru the Interstate Commerce Commission were not well 
thought out, and when the war began the affairs of the 
roads were approaching a crisis. Confronted by the necessity 
of handling troops and munitions, private management com- 
plicated by governmental rules and restrictions broke down. 
Nevertheless, the argument stands, that private enterprize 
had built up our railroad system and that a stupid plan of 
governmental supervision had nearly wrecked it. 
The argument for public ownership and governmental 
operation is based on broader considerations. It is certain 
that the chief means of travel and transportation in a nation 
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PUT THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS FIRST 


“Such a League must be formed at the time of the definitive 
peace, or the opportunity may be lost forever. 


Not only are the two Presidents right, and the two Sena- 
tors wrong, but the Peace Conference well might put at the 
very top line of its Agenda the League of Nations. 

For a League, after all, is not the end to be accomplished, 
but the means to the end. It is the machinery by which the 
affairs of the world are to be run hereafter. If the Peace 
Conference, therefore, proposes to put the horse before the 
cart it should first draw up the constitution of a League of 
Nations. Once this is done it is quite obvious that all spe- 
cific peace terms that are likely to deadlock the Conference 
can be justly and automatically referred to the court, coun- 
cil or parliament of the League for ultimate settlement. On 
the other hand, if the attempt be made to solve all the per- 
plexing and often unrelated problems that will be on the 
carpet at the Peace Conference prior to the setting of the 
proper machinery to do this, so many difficulties and differ- 
ences are likely to arise, and so much ill feeling may be 
engendered in the process, that we may get little more than 
a patchwork peace and no League of Nations at all. 








of a hundred million inhabitants doing the biggest business 
in the world cannot be left to the unrestricted greed and 
fantastical whims of individuals. The problem of justice 
alone, as presented in discriminatory rates and privileges, 
would call for governmental intervention, even tho eco- 
nomic law satisfactorily adjusted costs and charges. Also, 
in time of wars, if wars we must have, the Government 
will always exercize its lawful power to take over and op- 
erate the lines. Why, then, should so vast an interest be 
left to uncertainties of policy? Why should we not have 
done with contention between public and private interest, 
and make railroads, like the mails, a public concern, admin- 
istered as justly as possible with equal regard for all sec- 
tions, interests and classes? 

Between these bales of hay the worried ass of public 
opinion stands unable to make up its mind. The first months 
of governmental operation make everybody who had occa- 
sion to travel or try to deliver freight mad thru and thru. 
Troops and munitions had to be moved, of course, but not 
all of the discomforts of slow and overcrowded trains (as 
for example when day after day passengers stood in the 
aisles of coaches from New York to Boston) seemed neces- 
sary, and the insolence of employees in the preposterous 
station at Washington certainly was not. These conditions, 
however, were rapidly remedied, and when the armistice 
was signed there was not much to be complained of. In fact, 
the indications were that within a few months railroad 
travel in the United States would in many respects be better 
managed than it had ever been. The consolidated ticket office 
was generally approved. The book ticket, good for anywhere 
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and for anybody was universally hailed as a long-desired 
cdnvenience. Terminal facilities, it was commonly admitted, 
were more sensibly utilized than they had been or could 
have been in the days of company operation. Most important 
of all, freight was routed over the more open lines and the 
congestion problem had practically been solved. 

Now complaints are multiplying again. It is plain that 
things are not going well. This may be due to uncertainty. 
No one knows what is going to happen. Or, it may be that 
there is a measure of truth in the charge that private rail- 
road interests hoping to discourage the public ownership 
plan, have discovered ways to discourage it. 

All of these are operating problems. There are others. 
Government is a creature of politics, and the railroad em- 
ployees of the United States could become a political factor 
of big importance. Would the Government then get as effi- 
cient service for money paid if railroad men were public 
servants as corporations have been able to get from private 
servants? Could as good discipline be maintained? If civil 
service rules were broken over the railroad jobs would be- 
come a prize in spoils politics compared to which the post 
offices and custom houses in President Grant’s day would 
be baubles. Or, if civil cervice rules were adhered to how 
could the incompetent, the broken-down, the dead wood, 
ever be gotten rid of? No way has yet been devised for 
eliminating incompetent teachers from an American public 
school system protected by civil service rules and tenure of 
office. 

Nevertheless, not even these considerations on top of the 
considerations of economy and public convenience are de- 
cisive. Many other things also must be thought of the :no- 
ment we ask how the railroad properties are to be re- 
turned to company operation, if at all. What protection is 
the stockholder to have, and what protection is the public 
to have? Are we to go back to the clumsy device of rate 
making by Congress and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission? Are we to give up the common sense utilization 
of routing opportunities and terminal facilities? Are we to 
go back to the bunglings and bogglings of a hundred dif- 
ferent kinds of specialized passenger tickets? 

It is our own belief that public ownership and govern- 
ment operation will prove in the long run to offer the larger 
possibilities of justice and economy in combination. But 
this we say without dogmatism, and fully aware that the 
American public may not share our opinion. 


THE LIMITS OF DEMOCRACY 


EMOCRACY and aristocracy are rival ideals but, 
[= all other ideals, they are possible only under 
certain conditions. To say that a socie] system is 
always desirable is not to say that it is under a!l circum- 
stances realizable. Democracy is subject to at least two 
permissive conditions: the people must be sufficiently en- 
lightened to comprehend the meaning of self-governmeni, 
and they must have sufficient mutual sympathy to work to- 
gether for common ends. The first condition is lacking in 
Central Africa and other half-barbarous parts of the world. 
The second condition is lacking in India, Hungary and other 
countries of relatively high civilization which have the mis- 
fortune to be divided into mutually hostile castes, classes, 
parties, religions, races or nationalities. Democratic govern- 
ment was impossible in the England of Croinwell’s time 
simply because the only alternative to the Crormwellian dic- 
tatorship was another civil war between Anglicans and 
dissenters; it was impossible in medieval Italy and in mod- 
ern Mexico and Russia for a similar reason: that rival par- 
ties regarded each other not as opponents to be defeated 
but as enemies to be exterminatd. Without a Demos no 
Democracy. 
That this is true is admitted by all practical men, but 
the case is usually wrongly stated. We hear it said that 


the Filipinos ought not to be given their independence be- 
cause they might not govern themselves wisely. A far truer 
way to put the matter would be that we would gladly give 
the Filipinos independence but that it is impossible to do 
so because there is not yet a Philippine nationality. The 
alternative to American supervision is not an inefficient 
democracy but no democracy at all: perhaps a dictatorship, 
perhaps the rule of one tribe over the rest. It is wrong to 
say that democracy was tried in Hayti with disastrous re- 
sults; the truth is that conditions there have prevented de- 
mocracy from being introduced. It is wrong to say that 
the Russian republic has been a failure; it would be more 
correct to say that Russia has failed to become a republic. 

We do not deny that even where democracy really does 
cxist—as in western Europe and the United States—it may 
coexist with dishonest or inefficient government; that is 
simply to admit that majorities are human. But it is un- 
just to confuse democracy working badly with democracy 
not working at all. 


PROPOSED PURCHASE OF SURINAM 
N article on another page of this issue calls attention 


to a neighbor of ours about which we know little. 

Altho the Guianas lie on the nearest side of South 
America, neither their national resources nor their scenic 
features have so far attracted the notice of the American 
people. Yet they are of peculiar interest to us, as being the 
only extensive tropical territory which we could acquire 
without danger of irritating the susceptibilities of the Latin 
American republics. The purchase of any one or all three 
would not be a violation of the Monroe Doctrine, but the 
fulfillment of it, for it would remove the last remnants of 
European control from the continent of South America. 
Under ordinary circumstances the question might still lie 
upon the table as it has in the past. The natives were un- 
ambitious and the mother countries were in no hurry to 
part with them. But the war has precipitated matters. The 
two belligerent countries concerned, France and England, 
may postpone consideration of the question indefinitely, but 
Holland as a neutral in the war zone is differently situ- 
ated. It may be that international complications such as 
impelled Denmark to sell her West Indian possessions to the 
United States will induce Holland to dispose of her West 
Indian possessions in the same way. It is rumored in Wash- 
ington and Paris that the French Government may be will- 
ing to dispose of Guadaloupe and Martinique to the United 
States in the peace settlement. But the acquisition of Guiana 
would be better for us. 

During the war the difficulty of keeping up the connec- 
tion between the mother country and the colonies he- 
came serious. Dutch shipping had suffered from destruc- 
tion by the Germans and from seizure by the Allies and 
America. The East Indies, on which the prosperity of the 
Netherlands is dependent, was almost inaccessible because 
of mines, U-boats and the shortage of ships. Naturally, the 
unprofitable West Indies were largely left to shift for them- 
selves. We can see how dependent Dutch Guiana was upon 
the United States and how helpless Holland was to help her 
from what is said by the Surinam correspondent of the 
India Rubber World, of May, 1918: 

We depend on the United States for all we consume and cannot 


exist on the few bunches of plantains and small amount of ground 
provisions that come in from the various districts. Besides the 


-balata men in the bush there are great numbers of hands em- 


ployed by the sugar, cocoa, coffee and plantain estates who must 
be fed, but there is nothing to feed them with. It will mean death 
to Dutch Guiana if Washington stops provisions. 


The Surinam Government quarreled with the Nether- 
lands Government over the question of the Dutch bank in 
Surinam. In July the colonial parliament resigned in a body 
because of the refusal of the Chambers in Holland to con- 
firm a motion put forward by that parliament. This un- 
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precedented action was followed by public meetings in favor 
of annexation to the United States, and there was even talk 
of sending a telegram to President Wilson, asking him to 
take the country under American protection. 

This solution of the difficulty has its advocates even in 
Holland. Heer van Kol and other members of Holland’s 
Parliament have exprest a willingness to leave it to the 
Surinamers to decide which country they would prefer to 
belong to. If that were done now, there would be little doubt 
of the decision. When Heer Sibinga Mulder interpellated 
the Government in Parliament last February as to the re- 
port that a sale of the islands to the United States was 
being negotiated, the Minister of Foreign Affairs declared 
that there was nothing in it and that the Government would 
not think of such a thing. His position was obviously that 
of the milkmaid in the song: “Nobody axed me, sir, she 
said.” 

We do not question the truthfulness of this statement, 
for we have no reason to think that our Government has 
yet taken the slightest interest in the acquisition of the 
Dutch West Indies. But such official pronouncements are 
not to be taken seriously, for we remember that in 1916 
the Danish Foreign Minister, Dr. Scavenius, and the Finance 
Minister, Dr. Brandes, flatly denied in Parliament and press 
that they were considering the question of seliing the Dan- 
ish West Indies to the United States, altho at that time 
negotiations were going on and the two Governments had 
practically come to an agreement. When the truth came out, 
the cabinet defended itself for its prevarication by saying 
that Washington had pledged it to secrecy. 

A movement for the sale of the Dutch West Indies has 
been organized by B. Boekhout, of Soestdyk, Holland, for- 
mer district commissioner of the West Indies. In a pamphlet 
on De Verkoop van Ned. West-Indié he cites the editorial 
“Let Us Buy the Dutch West Indies” published in The In- 
dependent of July 21, 1917, and supports our proposal by 
strong arguments drawn from his personal knowledge of 
conditions in the Caribbean. 

Dr. C. F. Schoch in Ons Land says that The Independent 
is right in its estimate of the value and future possibilities 
of Surinam, but he argues from this that the Netherlands 
ought to keep them. He shows that the exports of the colony 
increased nearly threefold from 1904 to 1911, and even in 
1916 were more than twice what they were in 1904. But the 
imports have fallen off considerably since the war began. 
The Dutch islands in the West Indies are, he admits, worth- 
less from an economic standpoint, but are important from 
a strategic standpoint. If the Netherlands Government had 
put up a powerful wireless station on Curacao, the Dutch 
trade, he says, would not now be dependent upon British 
arbitrariness. The harbor of Curacao he expects to become 
a coaling and exchange station for the Panama Canal trade 
and a distributing point for petroleum. Even before the 
war seven steamship lines stopped at Curacao. But Dr. 
Schoch confesses that he has lately met with persons of high 
social standing who agreed with Mr. Boekhout that it would 
be best to sell the West Indies to the United States, for the 
Americans can develop their resources better than the Neth- 
erlands, and he adds that when people begin to talk of how 
many millions they will ask, they are on their way to ac- 
ceptance of the proposition. 

Baron van Asbeck, former Governor of Surinam, deliv- 
ered an address on the question of the sale of the Dutch 
American colonies on March 15, before a large audience at 
the University of Leiden, at the invitation of the Political 
Science Union. He said that the acquisition of St. Thomas 
by the United States had naturally brought up for consid- 
eration the question of a similar transfer of the more im- 
portant port of Curacao, lying on the other side of the At- 
lantic entrance to the Panama Canal. Curacao, he said, need- 
ed good harbor works for its development into an industrial 
and shipping center, while on he contrary Surinam required 








land legislation and capital for its development as an agri- 
cultural colony. He believed that the Netherlands as a great 
colonial power would be able eventually to develop the West 
Indies as it had the East, into self-supporting and profitable 
colonies; therefore he opposed their sale. The speakers who 
followed, Professor van Nollenhaven and Professor Krabbe, 
supported this conclusion, and a resolution to that effect 
was passed by the society. 

It is frankly recognized in these press and platform dis- 
cussions that Holland has no moral right to hold indefinitely 
such colonies as she cannot make prosperous. The Dutch 
are admirable administrators, but it is hard for them to 
handle and impossible for them to protect colonies five times 
as large as the mother country in area and population. 

We cannot doubt that it was the intention of Germany 
to acquire the Dutch West Indies, for it is plainly provided 
for in the program of the Pan-Germans. For instance, Franz 
von Liszt in his pamphlet Ein Mitteleuropéischer Staaten- 
band, says: “Included in the middle European union would 
be Holland and the wealthy Dutch colonies, which together 
have 43,000,000 inhabitants.” Think what that means. On 
the Pacific side it means that Germany would be near neigh- 
bor to our Philippines, less than fifty miles away. On the 
Atlantic side it means that Germany would possess the 
land-locked harbor of Curacao, where the Spanish cruisers 
under Cervera were concealed and coaled in 1898, while 
Sampson was searching for them. A nice time we would 
have had with such a submarine nest at the mouth of the 
Panama Canal! 

That a transfer of the Dutch West Indies to the Uniied 
States would thwart Germany’s ambitions is betrayed by 
the indignation exprest last March in such semi-official jour- 
nals as the North German Gazette and Cologie Gazette on 
learning the question was being discussed in the United 
States and the colonies concerned. It was German influence 
and German money, as we now know, that thwarted the 
efforts of the United States to purchase the Danish West 
Indies in 1902, but when the question was submitted to the 
people of Denmark it was approved by a large majority. 
So now in the Netherlands the strongest opposition to the 
sale of the Dutch West Indies comes from those court and 
commercial circles where German influence is most domi- 
nant. But the pro-German party lost ground in Holland as 
in Denmark as the chances of German victory diminished, 
and it may not be long before a change of government will 
give the Dutch, like the Danes, an opportunity to vote on 
the question of retaining these burdensome possessions. In 
that case it is probable that the practical advantages of the 
bargain would overcome the natural reluctance to part with 
any of the colonies. Since this sentiment did interfere with 
the transfer of African Guinea to England in 1872, there 
is no reason for thinking that it would prevent the transfer 
of Dutch Guiana to America. As for the people most 
concerned, the inhabitants of the territory to be trans- 
ferred, they would doubtless be as eager to come under 
the American flag as were the Virgin Islanders, if the ad- 
vantages were properly put before them. It is absurd in 
this case to talk about “loyalty to the motherland” being 
concerned in the question when probably not one per cent of 
the inhabitants or their ancestors ever saw Holland. They 
are Americans, Asians and Africans; anyhow not Euro- 
peans. 

The press of Paramaribo is divided on the question. One 
of the leading journals, Suriname, favors the sale, while the 
conservative De Surinamer opposes it. Looking over the Dutch 
newspapers we see advertisements in Engliso of Amer- 
ican safety razors, fountain pens, tomato catsup, typewrit- 
ers, and motion picture films. We cannot regard as foreign 
to us folks who eat with Rogers table knives, ride in Ford 
motor cars, wash their hands with Sunlight soap, and dose 
themselves with Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 


eturn 


Since his arrival in 
Paris the President has 
been busily engaged in 
conferences on the problems of the 
peace settlement with his staff of ex- 
perts, with French statesmen and with 
the representatives of various nation- 
alities who had come to Paris to press 
their claims. But he cvuld not ignore 
the invitations of the British and 
Italian Governments so he took occa- 
sion of the holiday season to pay certain 
ceremonial visits. On the night before 
Christmas he took train for Chaumont, 
a town which was never mentioned in 
the despatches because it was the Gen- 
eral Headquarters of the American 
forces in France. After a reception by 
the Mayor at the Hotel de Ville Presi- 
dent Wilson motored to Humes where 
he reviewed a detachment of the First 
Army. In his address to the soldiers 
he implied that his mission to Europe 
had been successful in securing the co- 
Operation of the Allies: 

It happened that it was the privilege of 
America to present the chart for peace, and 
now the process of settlement has been ren- 
dered comparatively simple by the fact that 
all the nations concerned have accepted 
that chart, and the application of these 
principles laid down there will be their 
application. The world will now know that 
the nations that fought this war, as well 
as the soldiers who represented them, are 
ready to make good; make good not only 
in the assertion of their own interests, but 
make good in the establishment of peace 


upon the permanent foundation of right 
and of justice. 


The President 
Abroad 
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In the evening cf Christmas, Day the 
President took the boat at Calais for 
England where elaborate preparations 
had been made to receive him. He 
landed at Dover, and his program from 
that time until he arrived at Bucking- 
ham Palace, escorted by King George, 
is said to have outrivalled the tri- 
umphant home coming of famous 
British victors. The streets of London 
were crowded and the Stars and 
Stripes predominated among the Allied 
flags. 


The President 
at the Sorbonne 


For the first time in 
its long history the 
University of Paris 
conferred an honorary degree when on 
December 21 it granted its doctorate 
to President Wilson for his works on 
jurisprudence and political science. 
The Vice-Rector Lucien Poincaré, 
brother to the French President, in his 
address praised the professors of 
American universities for their unfail- 
ing sympathy with France and the 
students for fighting in her cause. He 
closed with the words: “In the name of 
the University of Paris I have the 
honor to award the insignia and di- 
ploma of Doctor to one whom posterity 
will salute with the surname The 
Rightéous.” 

The reply of Mr. Wilson was of pe- 
culiar interest because of the refer- 
ence he made to his idea of the work- 
ing of his proposed League of Nations: 
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THE WATCH ON THE RHINE 


American troops occupy the famous city and fortress of Coblenz and a semicircle of thirty kilo- 
on the right bank of the Rhine. The neutral zone ten 


meters’ radius about the bridgehead 


kilometers wide is shown in lighter shading 
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My conception of the League of Nations 
is just this—that it shall operate as the 
organized moral force of men thruout the 
world, and that whenever or wherever 
wrong and aggression are planned or «on- 
templated, this searching light of conscicnce 
will be turned upon them, and men every- 
where will ask, “What are the purposes 
that you hold in your heart against the 
fortunes of the world?” 

Just a little exposure will settle most 
questions. If the Central Powers had dared 
to discuss the purposes of this war for a 
single fortnight, it never would have hap- 
pened; and if, as should be, they were 
forced to discuss it for a year, the war 
would have been inconceivable. 

So I feel that war is, as has been said 
more than once today, intimately related 
with the university spirit. The university 
spirit is intolerant of all the things that 
put the human mind under restraint. It is 
intolerant of everything that seeks to re- 
tard the advancement of ideals, the accept- 
ance of the truth, the purification of life: 
and every university man can ally himself 
with the forces of the present time with 
the feeling that now at last the spirit of 
truth, the spirit to which universities have 
devoted themselves, has prevailed and is 
triumphant. 

If there is one point of pride that I ven- 
ture to entertain, it is that it has been my 
private privilege in some measure to inter- 
pret the university spirit in the public life 
of a great nation, and I feel that in honor- 
ing me today in this unusual and conspicu- 
ous manner you have first of all honored 
the people whom I represent. The spirit 
that I try to express I know to be their 
spirit and in proportion as I serve them I 
— that- I advance the cause of free- 
om. 


French Plan for 
League of Nations 


Premier Clemen- 
ceau has been 
thought skeptical 
or at least indifferent in regard to the 
idea of a League of Nations, but lately, 
and possibly in consequence of his con- 
versations with the President, he is 
said to be favorably considering it. An 
official commission of the French Gov- 
ernment has been studying the subject 
for over a year. The leading French 
advocates of the measure are Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant and ex-Pre- 
mier Leon Bourgeois, the delegates of 
France to both the Hague conferences. 
The plan which they presented to the 
Premier, and which he is reported to 
have approved, is substantially: 


First, compulsory arbitration without 
limitation or exception. Second, limitation 
of armaments. Third, the establishment of 
a council of administration of the nations 
for the formulation of new international 
law. Fourth, the application of sanctions, 
that is means for enforcing the decisions 
oo society of nations. They are four- 
‘old: 

First, Diplomatic Sanction—The society 
of nations shall break diplomatic relations 
with any recalcitrant nation. 

Second, juridical sanction whereby the 
courts of all countries will be closed to 4 
recalcitrant nation 

Third, economic sanction. This weapon 
will be a great power in isolating any 
offending nation, cutting off its foodstuffs 
and raw materials when it acts in defiance 
of the society of nations. : 

Fourth, military sanction—The _ joint 
nations would undertake to compel observ- 
ance of their decisions by force of arms. 
This is the most difficult and delicate of 
all the questions involved in creating the 
society of nations. One view is for a small 
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KEEP THIS IN MIND WHEN 


international military force, or the nucleus 
of an international fleet. Others regard this 
as unnecessary and prefer to rely on the 
moral force of the united nations. Some 
may wish to give up compulsory military 
service but retain the navy. 

An article in the Paris Matin, which 
attracted special attention because it 
was at first supprest by the censor, 
states that there will be three stages 
in the procedure. First, the Allied Gov- 
ernments will settle among themselves 
the fundamental principles of the 
league, which will include compulsory 
arbitration, limitation of armaments, 
and the right of peoples to decide their 
own destinies. Second, the enemy pow- 
ers will be required to adhere to these 
principles. Not until this is done will 
there be a discussion between the bel- 
ligerents of indemnities, territorial re- 
adjustments and the like. After the 
peace treaty settling these has been 
signed, the third and final stage will be- 
gin by a general conference to put 
into effect the plan for a League of 
Nations. 


The ruling power mn 
Germany since the 
overthrow of _ the 
Imperial Government on November 9 
has been the moderate or majority So- 
cialists, led by Ebert and Scheidemann. 
Their rule has been endangered not so 
much by a counter-revolution of the 
ecnservatives and militarists tho there 
have been signs of that, but rather by 
the extreme Socialists of Independent 
and Spartacus groups. They were de- 
termined that the revolution should 
take the same course as in Russia and 
that a_ socialistic or soviet regime 
should be put into effect by arbitrary 
exercize of the power which the chance 
of the revolution had placed in their 
hands. In Russia, as will be remem- 
bered, the republicans of the Kerensky 
party were willing to leave the decision 
of the form of government to a constit- 
uent assembly elected by the people but 
when that assembly met the real power 
had passed into the hands of the so- 
viets and a “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat” had been established which is 
still maintained. The Bolsheviki hav- 
ing the treasures of the Russian crown 
and church at their disposal have made 
liberal appropriations for propaganda 
in foreign land with the hope of con- 


Factional Fights 
in Germany 





Darling in New York Tribune 
READING THE GERMAN WHINES 


verting the whole world to their ideals. 
Joffé, the Bolshevik Ambassador to 
Germany, says that on the night before 
his expulsion from Berlin he turned 
over $200,000 to Oscar Cohen of the 
Independent Socialist party and also 
placed at his disposition $5,000,000 for 
promotion of the revolution in Ger- 
many. Cohen is now under secretary to 
the Minister of Justice. The Spartacus 
group of Karl Liebknecht is also sup- 
posed to be financed by the Russian 
Bolsheviki. Joffé’s secretary, Radek, 
who has charge of the distribution of 
these funds is reported to have said 
the money sent to Berlin to finance the 
revolution was as nothing compared to the 
funds transmitted to New York for the pur- 

se of spreading Bolshevism in the United 

tates. 

In Germany the Independent Social 
Democrats and the Spartacites corre- 
spond to the Bolsheviki of Russia and 
they have exercized their power thru 
the same machinery, the Council of 
Workmen and Soldiers, known in Rus- 
sia as Soviet and in Germany as the 
Arbeiter Soldatenrut. Therefore the 
first test of strength between the mod- 
erate and extreme Socialists came in 
the struggle for the control of the Na- 
tional Congress of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Councils held in Berlin during 
the week. The Independents prepared 
to attack the Government on charges 
of inefficiency, corruption and lack of 
zeal for the revolution. The Sparta- 
cites determined to break it up by vio- 
lent irruptions of organized mobs. 


The efforts of 
the extremists to 
overthrow or 
cripple the Socialist Government of 
Germany in the Congress of Soviets 
was defeated, and on test votes the 
moderates were able to command a 
four-fifths’ majority. The congress on 
the start refused to admit the leaders 
of the Spartacus faction, Karl Lieb- 
knecht and Rosa Luxemburg, to the 
hall even as guests. But every day 
crowds of workmen, soldiers, students 
or women, representing this faction, 
collected in the street outside the Prus- 
sian Diet building, and several times 
their delegations invaded the hall 
where the congress was in session. On 
the second day thirty soldiers, purport- 


Moderate Socialists 
Sustained 


FOR MODERATION 


ing to represent all the garrisons in 
Berlin, managed to gain entrance thru 
private doors, and, lining up behind 
the chairman on the platform, dis- 
played banners bearing the Spartacus 
demands which the congress had ex- 
cluded from presentation. These de- 
mands were: 


First, that Germany must be constituted 
as one single republic; second, that all 
power be vested in the Soldiers’ and Work- 
men’s Councils ; third, that the highest 
executive power be exercized by the Exe- 
cutive Councii; fourth, the abolishment of 
the Council of People’s Commissioners ; 
fifth, measures for the protection of the 
revolution; sixth, disarmament of the 
counter-revolutionists; seventh, arming of 
the proletariat ; eighth, propaganda for the 
establishment of a socialistic world repub- 


lie. 


On the floor Herr Barth, an Inde- 
pendent and member of the Govern- 
ment, attacked Chancellor Ebert for 
allowing large bodies of troops to re- 
main mobilized and accused him of 

















Bain 
THE NEW PRESIDENT OF PORTUGAL 


Canto Castro was elected President of Portugal 
on December 16 to succeed the murdered Presi- 
dent, Sidonio Paes 
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BEWARE THE REEFS! 


conspiring with Hindenburg to pro- 
voke a conflict with the Allies in the 
hope that they would conquer Ger- 
many and restore the Imperial ré- 
gime. Ebert and Scheidemann defend- 
ed their administration and _per- 
sisted in their intention of calling 
a constitutional convention to deter- 
mine the form of government. They 
had hoped to have the elections held in 
February. Their opponents demanded 
its postponement to March. But finding 
the congress favorable Scheidemann 
proposed to advance the date to Janu- 
ary 19, urging that unless a settled 
government were soon. established 
Germany would inevitably drift into 
Bolshevism and be in a worse state 
than Russia because there was more to 
destroy. He admitted that by holding 
the election so soon some of the sol- 
diers would lose their votes, but he 
thought they would be willing to make 
this sacrifice. He told the delegates 
from the country that they must not 
be influenced by what they saw in Ber- 
lin, for, “Thank Heaven, Berlin is not 
Germany,” a remark that elicited loud 
applause. The proposal to set the elec- 
tion on January 19 was carried by a 
large major‘ty after a tumultuous dis- 
cussion. 


The Workmen’s 
and _ Soldiers’ 
covncils in con- 
gress at Berlin voted to retain the 
power to check the administration 
thru their permanent executive com- 
mittee or central council, which will 
have authority to depose the People’s 
Commissioners and cabinet officers of 
Prussia and the entire country. But 
the new central council was constituted 
entirely of moderate Socialists in har- 
mony with the Ebert administration 
and the radical members, such as 
Georg Ledebour and August Miiller, 
have been eliminated. The central 
council consists of twenty-seven work- 
men and soldiers. 

Because of the interference with the 
Berlin congress by street demonstra- 
tions and because of the jealousy of 
other parts of the empire, it is prob- 
able that the constitutional convention 


German Government 
in Formation 


to meet on January 29 will not be held 


in New York World 
THREE VIEWS ON BOLSHEVISM 
LUCIFER 


in Berlin but possibly at Frankfort, 
Weimar or Bayreuth. The bourgeois 
parties are organizing for a vigorous 
campaign to prevent the Socialists 
from having things all their own way 
in the coming convention. 

But the Socialists, believing that 
their victory at the polls is sure, are 
already laying plans to bring all the 
industries of the country under state 
control. They propose to take over first 
the coal mines, as this is a key indus- 
try, essential to national life, and now 
in a state of serious demoralization. 
Next the steel and chemical industries 
will be socialized and then the potash 
fields. The railroads and the factories 
engaged in war work are already un- 
der state management. 

It is proposed by some authorities on 
constitutional law who are studying 
the question to reorganize the German 
Empire as a loose federation of auton- 
omous republics, from seven to four- 
teen in number. These will be repre- 
sented in a Statenhaus corresponding 
to the American Senate. The cabinet 
will be responsible to parliament, but 
the President will be elected and have 
powers in between those of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the King 
of England. The German part of Aus- 
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December 19—Poles occupy Danzig. | 
Italian King in conference with 
President. | 
| December 20—Reorganization of Ger- | 
man Government eliminates ex- | 
tremists. Spain applies for admis- | 
sion to League of Nations. | 
December 21—Sorbonne confers doc- | 

| 

| 








torate on Wilson. Bolsheviki ad- 
vancing into Baltic Provinces and | 
Poland. 
December 22—French fleet goes to | 
Baltic. United States permits food 
| to be sent to Finland. 
| December 23—Senate passes $6,000,- 
000,000 tax bill. Lithuanians seize | 
East Prussian cities. 
December 24—Strikes in German 
mines and industries. Milyukov ex- | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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pelled from France. 


| 
December 25—American fleet returns | 
to New York harbor. President || 
visits Chaumont, general headquar- 
ters of American forces in France. 
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tria will form one of the states, and 
with this addition the new Germany 
will be greater than before, even tho 
she loses all the territory which the 
Allies have proposed to take away from 
her, namely, French Alsace-Lorraine, 
Danish Schleswig, and Polish Posen 
and Danzig. This territory has a popu- 
lation of about 4,300,000, while the 
addition of German Austria would 
bring in 8,000,000 to 10,000,000. The 
population of the new Germany would 
be more homogeneous and contented. 


The question of the bound- 
aries of the new states will 
be one of the most difficult 
and delicate of the problems to be set- 
tled by the Peace Conference for it in- 
volves the balancing racial, historic and 
commercial claims. It will be several 
months before the Conference can ad- 
judicate these claims and meanwhile 
the various nationalities concerned are 
striving to forestall its action by taking 
possession of the disputed territory. 
The Italians and Slavonians are quar- 
reling over Fiume, the Slovaks and 
Magyars over the Uhro-Rusins, the 
Poles and Ruthenians over Lemberg 
and the Poles and Germans over Posen 
and Danzig. 

The Poles claim all the territory that 
was ever under Polish rule and they 
are exercizing the privileges of sov- 
creignty by levying taxes, conscripting 
recruits for the Polish Army, and hold- 
ing elections for the Polish constituent 
assembly. The German population pro- 
test against this as a violation of inter- 
national law and the German local au- 
thorities are in a dilemma, for if they 
attempt to perform the duties of their 
office they come into conflict with the 
Polish appointees and if they do not 
prevent the Polish electicns they will be 
held guilty of high treason. In conse- 
quence of this disagreement the Polish 
representative at Berlin has been with- 
drawn and the German Minister to 
Poland, Count Kessler, has been run 
out of Warsaw by street mobs. 

The city of Posen is nearly half Ger- 
man and one-tenth Jewish. In Danzig, 
however, the Poles number only about 
5 per cent, tho in the whole province 


Danzig 
in Dispute 
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of West Prussia, of which Danzig is the 
capital, the Poles form about 35 per 
cent of the population. Herr von Jagow, 
president of the municipal council, has 
at the petition of the German part of 
the population sent a wireless to Presi- 
dent Wilson protesting against the 
forcible annexation of Danzig by the 
Poles. President Wilson declared him- 
self in favor of a “free, independent 
and united Poland with access to the 
sea” early in the war while the Allies 
were insisting that Poland must remain 
under the Czar. But the demand for 
“access to the sea” does not necessarily 
mean the possession of the port of 
Danzig. 

The Polish legion formerly in France 
has been shipped to the Baltic on 
Allied vessels and landed at Danzig. It 
is said to number 50,000 and is chiefly 
composed of American Poles. There 
was a difference of opinion between the 
two Polish parties in the United States 
over the propriety of the organization 
of a separate Polish Army. The con- 
servatives wanted it but the libera!s 
preferred to fight under the American 
flag. The American Poles of this army 
of occupation are expected to act as a 
barrier against the westward-moving 
tide of Bolshevism as well as to culti- 
vate American ideals and institutions 
in the new Poland. The Berlin Govern- 
ment has protested against the Polish 
annexation of Danzig. 


The unreliability of the 
news about Russia is 
shown by the despatch 
emanating from Washington last No- 
vember and stating that General Deni- 
kin had overthrown the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment at Kiev and that the American 
State Department was rejoiced at it. 
But it appears from what we can learn 
since that there was no Bolshevik gov- 
ernment in Kiev and Denikin did not 
capture that city, and we suspect that 
the rest of the statement is equally 
false, for there seems no reason why 
Americans should rejoice in an ad- 
vance of the Cossack armies, since 
their object seems to be to conquer the 
Ukraine and restore the monarchy. 
The newspapers further informed us 
in December that General Skoropad- 
sky, dictator of the Ukraine, had been 
defeated in a great battle at Kiev in 
which 10,000 men, including 500 offi- 
cers, were killed and wounded, and 
that Skoropadsky was tried by a coun- 
ter-revolutionary tribunal and put to 
death. It now appears that there was 
no battle and Skoropadsky was not ex- 
ecuted. He simply abdicated on Decem- 
ber 15 and his soldiers went over to 
the Ukrainian National Union, which 
now rules the country. According to 
the information of the headquarters of 
the Ukrainian National Association at 
Jersey City the situation is as follows: 
Last spring, when the Germans over- 
threw the Ukrainian Central Rada 
(parliament), the leading Ukrainian 
parties, namely, the Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries, the Social-Democrats, the 
Socialist-Federalists, the Peasants’ 
Union, Independents and a few other 
groups, excluding only Bolsheviks and 


Confusion 
in Ukrainia 


Monarchists, formed a confederation 
named the Ukrainian National Union 
(hence, the “Unionists,” or, in the 
original, Ukrainsky Narodny Soyuz). 
The object of that union was: to fight 
and to overthrow the pro-German Het- 
man Skoropadsky; to expel the Ger- 
mans; to fight the Bolsheviks and the 
Monarchists; to establish a free Ukrain- 
ian republic; and to enter into friendly 
relations with United States and the 
Allies. 

Their fight was very hard, for Sko- 
ropadsky had the German army and 
the prisons at his disposal; still, he 
could not overpower them, as they 
were supported by the whole village 
population, by the workingmen, and 
the intelligentsia. Their day arrived 
with the revolution in Germany and 
the collapse of the dual monarchy. 
From the start the German military 
forces in Ukraine would not abandon 
Skoropadsky, yet later on the revolu- 
tionary spirit came to them and they 
wanted to return home, so Skoropad- 
sky began bargaining with the Pan- 


© Underwood & Underwood 
MR. HOHENZOLLERN 
This is the first photograph we have had of 
the ex-Kaiser since his flight from Germany. 
He is driving with the host, Count von Ben- 
tinck, thru the grounds of the Amerongen 
Castle in Holland 
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© International Film 
THE CROWN PRINCE IN EXILE 
Interned on the island of Wiesinger, Holland, 
former Crown Prince Friedrich Wilhelm is go- 
ing in for peacetime sports with -unimpaired 
cheerfulness 


Russian imperialists, who fled from 
Bolshevik Russia to Kiev and Odessa; 
and to the Don Cossacks or to the Cos- 
sacks of the Northern Caucasus. 

General Denikin is still in the Eka- 
terinodar in the Kuban province of the 
Northern Caucasus. He did not occupy 
Kiev, tho he sent his Cossack officers to 
Kiev to help Skoropadsky to organize 
the Russian army, and to proclaim 
Ukraine as part of Russia. But the rule 
of Skoropadsky with the help of the 
Cossack officers could not last long. 
The Ukrainian National Union under 
Vinnichenko easily took possession of 
Kiev, Odessa and of the whole of 
Ukraine. 

Viadimir Vinnichenko, the leader of 
the Ukrainian National Union, and 
Semen Petliura, its military leader, are 
both Social Democrats of the moderate 
faction advocating tactics based on co- 
operation. Besides, they are, as is the 
whole Ukrainian Social-Democratic La- 
bor Party, federalists. They would sup- 
port the federal Russia composed of five 
republics, Russia proper, or Muscovy; 
Ukraine; White Ruthenia, to which 
Lithuania, Lettonia, and Esthonia may 
be attached; Caucasus; and Siberia. 
But the conditions must change. They 
do not propose to unite with the Bol- 
shevik Russia, which does not recog- 
nize peoples in the sense of nationality. 
The Bolsheviks would federate with a 
proletarian Ukraine and would grant 
it ‘“self-determination” if it might 
agree to determine to be ruled by the 
proletarian aristocracy, or privileged 
class of city workingmen. Such federa- 
tion is not acceptable to the Ukrainian 
democracy, which does want “‘to over- 
throw the people” in favor of the pro- 
letariat. It likewise would not agree 
with the Russian imperialists and cen- 
tralists, who would grant ITkraine “cul- 
tural autonomy.” 


On the day after 
Christmas the United 
States dreadnaughts 
returning from their work overseas, 
and an escort of destroyers, seaplanes 
and balloons paraded thru New York 
harbor past the statue of Liberty and 
came to anchor in the Hudson River 
opposite New York City. The battle- 
ship “Arizona” led the line, preceded 
by the gunboat “Gloucester” towing a 
gigantic kite balloon. At the end of the 
line came another big towed balloon, 
and over the fleet hovered twenty-one 
seaplanes. All the ships kept their grim 
state of battle preparedness, even to 
carrying a full quota of ammunition. 

Secretary Daniels, Secretary Baker, 
Secretary Houston, Chief of Staff 
March and several officials reviewed 
the parade from the President’s yacht 
“Mayflower.” 

Secretary Daniels emphasized again 
in his speech of welcome the value of 
our fleet’s codperation with the British 
thruout the war. 

Eight thousand sailors came ashore 
after the review of the fleet and 
marched down Fifth avenue in a pa- 
rade that demonstrated the adaptabil- 
ity of “sea legs” to land uses. It was 
New York’s first formal parade of 


The Fleet’s 
Victory Parade 
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OUR BIGGEST GUN OVERSEAS 


Now that hostilities have ceased we can publish this photograph of one of the 14-inch United States Navy guns being transported by rail to a 
strategic position up front. These guns were originally planned for battleships, but some one suggested the possibility of making them useful on 
land and the experiment proved thoroly successful 


home-coming fighters and the whole 
city turned out in spite of a snowstorm 
to “cheer the boys.” 


Opposition in the Senate 
to President Wilson’s posi- 
tion on the coming prob- 
lems of peace has been summed up by 
Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, and 
Senator Knox, of Pennsylvania. Sen- 
ator Knox, in a speech on December 
18, urged chiefly that the project for 
a League of Nations ought to be subor- 
dinated to the specific consideration of 
peace terms, “best exprest now in repa- 
ration, restitution and guarantees.” 


Restitution becomes an accomplished fact 
with the evacuation of invaded territories 
and the definitive return to France of 
Alsace-Lorraine. 8 

Reparation is a matter of arithmetic, of 
law and of equitable justice. . . . 

As to guarantees, the condition of rela- 
tive impotence in the face of the preponder- 
ant power of the Allies to which Germany 
has been reduced by the terms of the armis- 
tice is, of course, the first of our real guar- 
antees. The maintenance of that condition 
during the long period of repentance, pro- 
bation, and expiation for the years of hor- 
ror into which the Teutonic peoples 
plunged the world is the first of real guar- 
anutees against the recrudescence of any 
similar German menace. 

As part of this guarantee for the future, 
as well as for the sake of humanity and the 
interest of the peoples affected, it seems 
entirely clear that her colonies should not 
be returned to Germany, but should either 
be divided among the chief belligerents or 
else jointly held by them, with their re- 
spective authority somewhat proportioned 
to their respective local interests and to 
their position as factors in victory. In 
either case the Allies could determine and 
apportion such share of raw materials from 
their tropical and other territories as they 
found convenient after supplying their own 
requirements—and having in view to give 
Germany the means of subsistence but not 
the means of aggrandizement. 


Senator Knox went on to argue that 
the spirit of the Monroe Doctrine 
should be preserved as a fundamental 
principle of American diplomacy, 
making the United States “the poten- 
tial ally of the defenders of liberty 
whenever a great menace shall arise.” 
“The corollary of that doctrine,” he 
said, 
would be that if new states were menaced 
as part of the general European danger 
the United States would be concerned, 
but that what need be done to maintain 
safe conditions within or as _ between 
them, would be primarily a European 


concern and a European obligation in the 
discharge of which we need take no part. 


That five of President Wilson’s four- 


Senatorial 
Reactions 


teen points on peace should be put aside 
from the present discussion was the 
leading point in a speech on December 
21 by Senator Lodge, who will probably 
be chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the next Senate. The five 
points to which he called particular 
attention as endangering the peace ne- 
gotiations were those relating to secret 
diplomacy, the freedom of the seas, 
economic barriers, the reduction of 
armaments, and the establishment of a 
League of Nations. 

Senator Lodge urged the necessity of 
physical guarantees as the only means 
of assuring a durable peace with Ger- 
many. 

They include the restoration of Belgium, 
the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France, 
of the Italia Irredenta to Italy, the estab- 
lishment of a Jugo-Slav state, and of an 
independent state formed by the Czecho- 
Slovaks. They include also the security of 
#reece, the settlement of Albania and 
Montenegro, the restoration of Rumania, 
the consolidation of all the Rumanian peo- 
ple under one government, as well as the 
neutralization of the straits, the putting 
of Constantinople under international pro- 
tection, with Greece, perhaps, as the man- 
datory of the powers to administer the 
affairs of the city, the independence of Ar- 
menia, the return of those portions of Asia 
Minor where Greeks are predominant to 
Greece, the protection of Syria and Pales- 
tine from the Turks, a large, powerful, and 
independent Polish state, the independence 
of Russia’s Baltic provinces, the return of 
Danish Schleswig to the Dane, and the 
neutralization of the Kiel Canal. 

In addition to these guarantees Sen- 
ator Lodge said that he would require 
heavy indemnities from Germany. 


The Six Billion a War A i 
: ill, as it finally was 
Dollar Tax Bill passed by the Senate 
on December 28, provided for a tax 
yield of $5,978,000,000 for this year 
and for a maximum yield of $4,000,- 
000,000 for 1920. The 1920 clause was 
the chief. center of opposition to the 
bill. A Republican minority report 
from the Finance Committee made spe- 
cific objection to 
the policy of haste and the anticipation 
of future needs at a time when radical 
changes in domestic and world conditions 
render today’s conclusions perhaps worth 
less tomorrow. : 

The opposition, however, was over- 
ridden by the Senate’s vote. 

By the provisions of the bill the 
normal income tax is to be 12 per cent 
instead of the 4 per cent of the pres- 
ent laws; surtaxes start at 1 per cent 


on incomes over $5000 and reach 65 
per cent on incomes in excess of $1,- 
000,000. Exemptions of $1000 for sin- 
gle persons and $2000 for married ones 
are allowed. In place of the tax im- 
posed by the act of 1917 the new bill 
provides that in addition to the taxes 
imposed by it there shall be levied for 
the taxable year 1918 upon every cor- 
poration: 

First Bracket—30 per cent of the 
amount of net income in excess of the ex- 
cess profits credit and not in excess of 20 
per cent of the invested capital. 

Second Bracket—60 per cent of the 
amount of the net income in excess of 20 
per cent of the invested capital. 

Third Bracket—The sum, if any, by 
which 80 per cent of the amount of the 
net income in excess of the war profits 
credit exceeds the amount of the tax com- 
puted under the first and second brackets. 

The semi-luxury taxes that were 
struck from the bill by the Senate 
Finance Committee after it passed the 
House of Representatives on Septem- 
ber 20 were restored by the Senate 
after heated debate by a vote of 38 to 
32. Radicals among both Democrats 
and Republicans aligned themselves to 
bring about the restoration of these 
taxes, which were, however, reduced 
from the 20 per cent of the original 
House bill to 10 per cent. 

Two “riders” entirely foreign to the 
bill itself were tacked on to it. Senator 
Sheppard, of Texas, offered an amend- 
ment, passed by a vote of 42 to 18, 
making it illegal to bring liquor into 
the District of Columbia. The other 
“rider” was the amendment, offered by 
Senator Trammel, that all soldiers and 
sailors discharged after November 11 
be allowed an extra month’s pay. 

The Senate adopted an amendment 
to the bill offered by Senator Johnson, 
of South Dakota, to eliminate the man- 
ufacturers’ sale tax on motor tractors, 
trailers and trucks from the motor tax 
section, which includes now only auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles and accessories. 

The repeal of existing zone rates on 
second class mail was sustained and a 
rate of 1 cent a pound within 150 
miles and 1% cents beyond was sub- 
stituted. 

Life insurance policies payable to 
beneficiaries, regardless of their 
amount, are to be exempt from inher- 
itance taxes. 

A 100 per cent tax is placed on all 
political contributions over $500. 

One of the most important amend- 
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ments to the bill is that which imposes 
an additional 10 per cent tax on the 
net profits of any mine or factory that 
employs children under sixteen or be- 
tween sixteen and fourteen if they are 
working more than eight hours a day 
or before six a. m. or after seven p. m. 


Our a = o = 
: tional ban of the 
Mational Banks United States on No- 
vember 1, the date of the last call, 
aggregated $19,821,204,000, thus 
establishing a new high record for this 
country. In announcing the total, Con- 
troller of Currency Williams stated 
that it showed an increase of nearly 
two billions over the figures of last 
August 31 and that in the last five 
years the growth of the resources of 
the national institutions had been 
greater than the increase in the pre- 
ceding twenty-five years. 

During the past year only one na- 
tional bank in the United States has 
failed; that was a small institution in 
California. This is the best record that 
we have had since 1870. 

The resources of the national banks 
of the United States exceed the com- 
bined aggregate resources of the na- 
tional banks of issue of England, the 
Dominion of Canada, France, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Japan and Germany. 


NewsIs he Supreme Court handed 
Property down a decision of far- 


reaching consequences on 
December 23 when it upheld the in- 
junctions of the New York Circuit and 
District Courts restraining the Inter- 
national News Service from printing 
for commercial gain the news gathered 
by the Associated Press. The decision 
establishes the point, long under dis- 
pute, that in the gathering and com- 
municating of news there is a property 
right which holds even after the pub- 
lication of the news. 














Press IUustrating 

CHAIRMAN OF THE WAR LABOR BOARD 
Basil M. Manley succeeds Frank P. Walsh as 
joint chairman with William Howard Taft of 
the National War Labor Board. Mr. Manley was 
special agent for the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
from 1908 to 1913, during which time he made 
a complete survey of the iron and steel] industry 


The specific complaint on which the 
case was based was that the Interna- 
tional News Service bribed members of 
the Associated Press to furnish Asso- 
ciated Press news before its publica- 
tion to clients of the International News 
Service and that the International 
News Service copied news from bul- 
letin boards and early editions of 
newspapers to which it was sold by 
the Associated Press and sold it to 
International News Service customers. 

The Supreme Court’s decision up- 
holding the complaint of the Associated 


Press was made by a majority of five ~ 


votes, with a minority of three dissent- 
ing. Justice Pitney in reporting the 
majority opinion said that the view 
adopted by the court: 

only postpones participation by. complain- 
ant’s competitor in the processes of dis- 
tribution and reproduction of news that 
it has gathered and only to the extent 
necessary to prevent that competitor from 
reaping the fruits of complainant’s efforts 
and expenditure, to the partial exclusion 
of complainant. 

The minority also condemned the un- 
fairness of pirating news, tho it of- 
fered two differing opinions. Justices 
Holmes and McKenna maintained that 
further legislation was necessary to up- 
hold the case for the complainant. 
Justice Brandeis contended that there 
is no property right in news. 


TheCase Im reply to the various 
for the “Y” accusations and rumors 
of accusations made by 
returning soldiers against the work of 
the Y. M. C. A. with the American 
army in France, John R. Mott, chief 
executive of the National War Council 
of the Y. M. C. A., has promised a 
thoro investigation and a public re- 
port based on the findings of a “Y” 
committee appointed for the purpose, 
consisting of George W. Perkins, Mor- 
timer L. Schiff and F. S. Brockman. 
Some of the specific complaints that 
are being circulated Mr. Mott answers 
directly from his own knowledge: 


It has been charged by wounded and ill 
men that they saw no Y. M A. workers 
from the time they entered the hospital. In 
order to prevent any duplication of effort 
overseas, an agreement was reached be- 
tween the American Red Cross and the 
Y. M. C. A. This provided that the Ameri- 
ean Red Cross should concern itself with 
the care of the wounded and ill; the Y. M. 
C. / and kindred organizations with the 
well. 


The charge that the “Y” made the 
soldiers pay for tobacco sent overseas 
as a gift has been especially persistent. 
Mr. Mott admit that “in a few cases 
gift tobacco was sold at Y. M. C. A. 
canteens” and goes on to explain: 


The New York Sun, the Chicago Trib- 
une, and possibly other parties shipped 
tobacco to France in care of the Quarter- 
master, with the intention of having it dis- 
tributed free to soldiers. Some portions of 
this tobacco, because cases were not suffi- 
ciently marked, were sold to the Y. M. 
C. A. by the Quartermaster and retailed 
in certain C. A. canteens to soldiers 
at the price paid the Quartermaster. Later, 
when soldiers came to open these ~~ 
they found in them evidence that they 
been intended for free distribution. In 
every case where these were returned to 
the Y. M. C. A. it furnished free an 
equivalent amount of tobacco from its own 
supplies. The New York Sun states that 
they have investigated several stories of 
this kind and found the facts.to be as 


stated above. The Quartermaster concerned 
has also ae the matter and fully 
exonerates the Y. M. C, A. 

Another rumor is that it is said the 
soldiers say that the “Y’ worked al- 
ways in the comparative safety of the 
rear lines. Mr. Mott answers: 

Since the Y. M. C. A. went overseas 
nine of its workers have been killed by 
shell fire while on duty, twenty-nine were 
seriously gassed or wounded, and in addi- 
tion to this thirty-one have died in the 
service chiefly as a result of exposure and 
overwork. Ten have been cited for bravery 
or decorated. 

In the matter of prices for goods 
sold at the canteens the “Y” has been 
accused of profiteering. The War De- 
partment investigated the discrepancy 
between the quartermaster prices and 
the Y. M. C. A. prices and sent the fol- 
lowing report: 

Young Men’s Christian Association 
originally asked by General Pershing to 
run canteen for army on cost basis. To do 
this had to reckon in price fixing such over- 
head charges as transportation charges and 
marine insurance, so that prices were much 
higher than in this country. Young Men’s 
Christian Association made no profit, but 
lost thousands of dollars. 


The German 
Government, 
acting, it is said, 
on an indirect warning from the United 
States, has recalled from Mexico City 


Purging Mexico of 
German Propaganda 


- the notorious Minister von Eckhardt, 


who has been consistently active in 
disseminating anti-American propa- 
ganda thruout Mexico. His. continued 
anti-Ally and anti-American propa- 
ganda, it was poitited out, could not 
easily be reconciled with the new Ger- 
man Government’s protestations of re- 
gard for the United States and repeat- 
ed appeals for food supplies. 

Minister von Eckhardt orders of 
recall were transmitted from Berlin 
thru the Mexican Ambassador at 
Washington. For more than five weeks 
he failed to transmit them to the Mex- 
ican Foreign Office. 














© Clinedinst , from Underwood 

TO PROVIDE BOOKS FOR SOLDIERS 
Dr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, 
sailed for France recently to supervise the dis- 
tribution to American soldiers of books needed 
in their after-war studies. Pending demobiliza- 
tion the soldiers in France are being given 

courses along vocational lines 





BETWEEN TWO STOOLS 


N this man’s 
army” there are 


BY A LEFT-OVER LIEUTENANT 


Quartered with me is 
a language teacher, a 





only two classes: 

those who went 
over and those who 
were left over. There 
is going to be just one 
kind of insignia that 
matters, when they 
come home—the little 
chevron of gold or even 
blue on the = sleeve. 
Without that, khaki is 
a sad color. 

There are about a 
million of us—men who 
find themselves at the 
back door of the war, 
just about to step out 
into civilian life. I have 
a brand new uniform, 
and the Belgians have 
my winter clothes, but 
that does not begin to 
express how completely 
we have fallen between 
two stools. 

I know a man who 
was associated with a 
national agency that 
was promoting war- 
time industrial  effi- 
ciency. He was doing 
good work, responsible 
work. He gave up the 
connection, enlisted (in 
a fighting corps), went 


ee 
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victim of the abomina- 
ble research system 
that devitalizes college 
teaching. He is seri- 
ously thinking of es- 
cape, and reads the 
employment advertise- 
ments aloud, half joc- 
ularly, but assiduously. 
A newspaper reporter 
who messes with me 
plans to go into sheep 
ranching. A surveyor 
expects to break into 
manufacturing. The 
football coach who 
bunked next to me in 
training camp finds the 
time ripe for a long 
deferred law course. 

Even when a man 
turns to the old work, 
he has a new perspec- 
tive. I overheard a ma- 
jor whose antebellum 
business was excavat- 
ing ruins talking of his 
return to spade and 
laboratory. 

“] picked up my 
Ree notes the other day,” 
od iets he said. “I found a 
er problem that seemed, 
a as I worked on it be- 
seme fore the war, to be 








to training camp, was 
commissioned — and 
found himself assigned to teach ser- 
geants-major army administration. 
That sort of thing is discouraging. It 
is not very satisfying to be reminded 
that by being under arms we contrib- 
uted to the huge American threat that 
helped to defeat Germany. Man does 
not live by generalizations alone. The 
men who enlisted or took commissions 
in staff corps chose not to fight, tho 
they chose mightily useful work. But 
we who went into fighting corps, on the 
strength of assurances that we were 
thus putting ourselves on the road to 
early service in France, can not help 
feeling a bit cheated. So far as actual 
service goes, we have been neither civ- 
ilians nor fighters, neither at work nor 
at war. We seem to be a net loss to 
the taxpayers who have bought us 
beans and bread during all these 
months. 

We thought we were going to fight. 
We did not make heroics about it, but 
we were ready. We knew something of 
the cost, and something of the rewards. 
Every man, as a lieutenant just re- 
turning from the front said to me, likes 
to pit himself against real war and find 
out for good and all whether there is 
any yellow in him. But we did not 
fight. 

So when they go marching up the 
avenue or main street, we shall stand 
in the rear rank of the watchers and 
let generous enthusiasm and splenetic 
envy fight it out inside us. But I rather 
think we shall do our bit of cheering. 

We have buried our overseas socks, 
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A training camp service flag made of several thousand “left over” soldiers 


knit by kind, troubled hands, in the 
bottom of our locker trunks. We try 


not to look embarrassed when the 
chaps with crutches and slings and 
Croix de Guerre salute us. We climb 
regular beanstalks of promotion (some 
of us), but we wear our insignia as 
consolation prizes. For we are left over. 
And presently people will be saying, 
“Oh, yes. I believe he was in the Army. 
But he never got across, you know.” 

It is not my business here, however, 
to display peevishness, but to take ac- 
count of stock. We have been thru in- 
teresting experiences, tho they fell so 
far short of those we thought we were 
choosing. We do not come out by that 
same door as we went in. Men are not 
made over by the war—most men, at 
least. One does hear of apparentiy 
good-for-nothing boys who become men 
overnight. But if that is rare, there 
are many men who, after soldiering, 
come to feel that they can make them- 
selves over. For boys just out of school, 
the war merely postpones the chcice of 
a lifework, and gives them a self-rcii- 
ance to start with that they might not 
otherwise have had. For matured men, 
who had begun to establish themselves, 
and yet had not worked into the rigid 
channels of middle age, the men of the 
late twenties and early thirties, the 
war has provided a fortunate diver- 
sion. It has given them a new deal. 
They view themselves in a new light. 
That dearest possession of extreme 
youth, the sense of unlimited freedom 
of choice, comes partly back to them. 


stretching out  inter- 
minably. But now I 
see that it is all but finished. I can 
clean it up very nicely.” 

It is not merely the lapse of time, 
and the removal from a familiar and 
perhaps deadening environment, that 
affects our new outlook on life. There 
are fresh, alien experiences that form 
a new background for our plans and 
judgments. 

We have been serving under un- 
familiar conditions of organization. It 
is the genius of American business to 
build a system around men. The army 
way, necessarily, is to fit men into a 
system. Till you have experienced both, 
you do not appreciate the ways of peace. 
Those only slightly acquainted with 
the army sometimes ridicule its red 
tape. But they fail to recognize how 
necessary it is to build up an imper- 
sonal, inflexible system of property ac- 
counting and personnel records that 
will work at all times and places and 
in the hands of shifting and miscel- 
laneous agents. So one does not rebel 
at the requirements of the army ma- 
chine, after thinking it over. But it is 
pleasanter to be part of an organism 
than a wheel in a machine. 

There are advantages in some of the 
army ways. The other night I borrowed 
a hammer from a nearby supply ser- 
geant. He made me sign a memoran- 
dum receipt for it. In civil life the re- 
turn of that hammer would have een 
a matter of compound probability de- 
pending on the lender’s memory and 
the borrower’s conscience, both varia- 
bles. In the army, that hammer goes 
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back, or I pay. That is good business 
in dealing with hammers, and com- 
pany funds, and public property of all 
sorts. 

But similar principles of strict per- 
sonal accountability, coupled with !im- 
ited individual authority and great rev- 
erence for precedent, do not always 
work out well in cases where experi- 
ment and initiative are desirable. Piay- 
ing safe with a borrowed hammer is 
the only right thing to do. Playing safe 
with a new situation may be positively 
dangerous. The British Army—-to say 
nothing of our own—furnishes abun- 
dant examples of the conservatism that 
naturally results from such a system, 
sometimes with disastrous results. 

How long the effects of drill and dis- 
cipline will remain I do not know. 
Physically we are better off for the 
army life, tho for nearly every story 
of a drafted scarecrow made plump 
and rosy by army mess and army drill, 
I can quote you a story of a healthy 
officer-candidate going into an early 
decline under the strain of the train- 
ing camps. At least we carry ourselves 
better than we used to. 

I like the army’s meticulous em- 
phasis on care in personal appearance. 
It should bear fruit in civil life. The 
lesson that care in dressing is worth 
vastly more than eccentricity in dress 
would make a salutary difference in the 
aspect of Broadway and some less fa- 
mous thorofares. Uniformity may be- 
come an abomination—but it is a great 


revealer of those essential qualities 


that make one presentable. The boy 
who has slicked up his issued khuki 
and scrubbed his leggings and polished 
his own russet shoes, and has thought- 
fully observed the effect on his girl, 
ought not put his trust in purple neck- 
ties when he gets out. But I fear he 
will! 

My experience may not be typical, 
but I did not find in civil life that ex- 
aggerated attention to rank and its 
evidences, that absorption in competi- 
tive yearnings for both the rank and 
the evidences, that I find in the army. 
I shali be glad to go back where rank 
is not quite so explicit. J do not object 
so much to the perquisites of position 
in business and political life. The mag- 
nate may sit behind a ridiculous ex- 
panse of mahogany, and surround him- 
self with much pomp and ceremony of 
push-buttons and secretaries and door- 
keepers, but he leaves them behind 
when he turns his back on the office. 
The colonel’s eagle and the general’s 
stars, and even the lieutenant’s bars, 
are always in evidence. T am quite 
willing to say “sir” to my superiors—— 
if they are the kind who make it nat- 
uvral—but I prefer to~choose my su- 
periors. 

These are small matters. It is the 
fundamental misfortune of the left- 
overs that they experience military life 
without the saving grace of danger. 
When one fights, wat is. a masterful in- 
fluence.. The meaning of it all grips 
one. When one simply waits, the little 
things loom large. 








To Mary in diminutive 








And “ego te baptizo” said, 


Two years ago today—O you, 

So tall and talented, turned two, 

How can I better waste my leisure 

Than paint you, as you take your pleasure 
Busied about your bricks, the floor 
From hearth to threshold littered o’er 
With fanes your fantasy erects, 

My most baroque of architects. 

Or draw you in your sturdy walks 
Stooping to pick with proper stalks 

The fellow flowers whose hapless heads 
You plucked and strew’d about the beds 
This time last year. O Malkin, you 

So tall and talented, turned two, 

Are not the child I learnt to woo 

And win with my infallible face 


And irresistible embrace. 


And never did church portal see a 
More lovely miniature Maria 

Than you, my bud of heaven new-blown, 
With knots of ribbon on your gown 
And holy water on your head 


Your head, where cur!s succeed to down, 


TO MALKIN: TURNED TWO 


BY HELEN PARRY EDEN 


Malkin—for that’s the name we give Malkin turned two, what novel guiles 
Arrest your gaze and snare your smiles? 
For you my ancient piano-strings 
Take up their Georgian quaverings 
And sing interminably thru 
Old ditties on demand, while you, 
Perching ecstatic on my knees, 
Pounce here and there upon the keys; 
Old books come out and you refer 
Your critic frown and forefinger 
To each gay quarto of the lot 
From Walter Crane to Caldecott. 

Yet all shall pass as the last phase-- 
Basilicas of bricks, bouquets 
Of candytuft, go by the board, 
The adorer change with the adored; 
And you shall frame new wants to fit 
Your years and I shall spend my wit 
Compassing, over and ubove 
The stable service of mere love, 
Such shifts devoted as might please 
The most exact of deities, 

This, Malkin, is a mother’s part 
Which whoso in despiteous heart 
Accuses of facility 


We are in the backwash of the war. 
We know neither what the front line 
feels nor what the civilians think. 
While the country went mad with de- 
light at peace, we shrugged our shoul- 
ders and went about our routine busi- 
ness. We were not oblivious to victory 
or peace, but we knew then that we 
were finally shut out from the biggest 
experience of our generation. Being 
human, we were not elated. 

Many of us will seek the faintly inili- 
tary status, after the war, of the Re- 
serve Corps. Some of us really enjoy 
the life of the army, some of us intend 
to be nearer the heart of things if 
there ever is a next time, many of us, 
I fancy, simply won’t let go. We will 
have warmed-over soldiering if we can- 
not be real soldiers. 

For we do like the army. We iike the 
cutdoor life, the knockabout compan- 
ionship, the sense of the corps, the sat- 
isfaction of a life reduced to essen- 
tials, the challenge to our adaptability 
and to the stuff that underlies com- 
mand. We have learned how comfort- 
able one can be without comforts. We 
have done new things, and gotten away 
with them. We are ready for more. On 
the whole we have had a good time. 

But we are left over. When we come 
back, don’t pretend we have been at 
war, on the one hand, and don’t suspect 
us ever so politely of slacking, on the 
other. We know our luck, and we shall 
go about our business and try to forget 
that with a happier fate we, too, might 
have been among those who went over. 











Holds counter-projects of its own, 
The lure of iap and lullaby 

Has lost its certain spell and I, 

Save for the fragrance of your shawl 
Folded away, could scarce recall 

The baby girl who cut last spring 
One tooth against my great gold ring. 


Knows not herself, yourself, nor me: 
Not Isaac’s son more straitly sued 
With seven-years-doubled servitude 
The pastoral bride whom at first sight 
He kissed with tears, than my delight 
Serves you, by a device divine 

Of kisses and of tears made mine. 

















FITTING SOLDIERS INTO “CITS” 


Correspondence from Washington. 


EPORTS in Washington among 

business men have it that there 

is unemployment trouble brew- 

ing, almost certain to come, 
during the winter months when outdoor 
jobs will not number many. 

Recently a large locomotive works 
near Pittsburgh closed its doors. It 
was busy on Government orders. It 
completed some of the orders, and the 
railroads refused to pay the bill—which 
may have something to do with Mr. 
McAdoo’s urging a settlement of Gov- 
ernment control of the railroads. 

The other day the War Department 
urgently asked Congress to legalize 
verbal orders. What this means can be 
illustrated in terms of a company 
which, months back, was told verbally 
by representatives of the War Depart- 
ment that if it perfected a certain 
machine method of making brass ob- 
jects for war use, it would have plenty 
to do. The company staked its credit 
on the prospect. It signed notes, it in- 
vested money, it built. a plant. Then 
the War Department said that it need 
not go ahead! On January 1 its notes 
come due, and the plant, as a result, 
faces bankruptcy and, of course, the 
breaking up of its organization. What 
has happened here has happened to 
better or worse degree, in many, it is 
said, and the results in terms of un- 
employment are considerable. 

These illustrations indicate that 
America is, to a large extent, deluded 
by the appearance of prosperity. 
“And,” said Nathan A. Smyth, Assis- 
tant Director General of the United 
States Employment Service, “demobil- 
ization is upon us with a rush. Plants 
having no peace time value are bcing 
closed gradually; notwithstanding, 
during the next three months, millions 
of soldiers and sailors and war work- 
ers will have to find new jobs. Soidiers 
are being discharged by the thousands 
daily on the basis of military units, 
with no reference to whether or not 
they are needed in industry. The sol- 
diers let go are being mustered out on 
a few days’ notice, with no advance of 
pay—being given in money the cost of 
transportation to their homes, free to 
buy tickets wherever they please. Al- 
ready they are turning up in cities, im- 
provident, ‘broke,’ away from home, 
without work, applicants for civilian 
relief. Many of them do not yet want 
work. Many others are unwilling to un- 
dertake ‘day labor jobs,’ which alone 
they can find. There is every prospect, 
thus, that unless remedial measures 
are promptly taken, the sight of 
stranded, workless, moneyless soldiers 
thruout the land will be common.” 

He added that the great danger in 
the coming four months is that there 
won’t be jobs enough to go around; that 
unemployment will come with attend- 
ant misery, and social unrest, when an- 
archistic tendencies are contagious. 

“The remedy of building public 
works is not available on a large scale 
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until spring,” Mr. Smyth went on. 
“The farms will not call urgently for 
men until frost thaws out. Building 
cannot, for a season, be resumed to 
any great extent. Chiefly must we look 
to our manufacturers to carry the bur- 
den, but they are hesitant. For taxes 
are not yet determined, the cost of 
money is high, and credit will be timid 
for a while. The prices of raw material 


Press Illustrating 


Nathan A. Smyth, Assistant Director Gen- 
eral of the U. S. Employment Service 


and labor are high, and the producer 
hopes that they will fall, and manifests 
a tendency to wait until they do.” 
Fortunately, to meet this emergency 
in a fairly effective way, but not at all 
in the thoro way that England and 
France are meeting it, the Empioy- 
ment Service of the Government, with 
its eight hundred and fifty officers scat- 
tered thruout the country, and _ its 
many other agencies; the State Coun- 
cil of National Defense, with their 
one hundred and eighty-four thousand 
agencies; the Red Cross, with its con- 
tacts established thru its Home Service 
Section in nearly every community in 
America; the Army; the Navy; the 
Department of Agriculture; the Wom- 
en’s Section of the Council of National 
Defense; the War Labor Policy Board; 
War Industries Board; Federal Board 
of Vocational Education; Y. M. C. A., 
Salvation Army, and a dozen other 
peace and war-time organizations, have 
consolidated forces in this program just 
announced, the first thorogoing plan 
for taking care of the returning Yank. 
The plan projected is a good one, be- 
cause it calls upon the utmost cvdpera- 
tion between the Nation and State— 
united codperation. The Yank—or his 
brother, or sister without service 
stripes, the war worker—will scon find 
that his interests are being looked to 
in every State and in every commu- 
nity. To illustrate, forty-eight hours 
after the plan for consolidation of so- 
cial forces was accepted by the Council 
of National Defense, the State of Ar- 
kansas, the first to report, had com- 


pleted the organization of units fo: 
returning soldiers and sailors and way 
workers, and had bureaus establishec 
and functioning in each of its counties. 

Each unit of the Employment Ser 
vice is a clearing house which reports 
weekly, so that every Wednesday 
night the Department of Labor has 
before it the labor conditions of the 
entire country and just what surplus 
or need of skilled and unskilled work- 
ers there are in its own province. The 
functioning of these agencies is now 
improved by the clear-cut understand- 
ing among all local organization agen- 
cies, such as the Red Cross and the 
many other organizations concerned in 
one way or another with the welfare of 
the Yank and of his family that they 
are to clear thru the Employment Ser- 
vice agencies all applicants for work. 
This means such an understanding 
among all these agencies as has not 
existed heretofore. It means that where 
the Home Service Section of the Re 
Cross, for instance, is concerned with 
the family welfare of the Yank, ail 
questions about his employment will be 
routed thru the Employment Service. 
Conversely, it also means that if there 
is any question arising in the agencies 
of the Employment Service about the 
home welfare of the Yank, that ques- 
tion automatically will be turned over 
to the Red Cross, the Salvation Army, 
the Federal Board of Vocational Guid- 
ance, the General Wartime Commis- 
sion of Churches, the Y. M. C. A., the 
Knights of Columbus, or any of the 
national, state, or community agencies 
that is qualified to cope successfully 
with the problem in hand. 

This clear-cut understanding be- 
tween the various agencies, the estab- 
lishment of local boards of manage- 
ment, made up of individuals from the 
various agencies under a bureau man- 
ager, who has the aid of workers of the 
Employment Service, offices, the use 
of telephones and volunteers, means 
that order is being brought out of such 
chaos as comes with great enterpriz2 
and enthusiasm that works without an 
established and basic organization. I¢ 
means that the Yank will find at each 
camp representatives of the Employ- 
ment Service ready to furnish infor- 
mation as to employment. It means 
that wherever the Yank goes—and he 
usually makes for home—there will be 
Employment Service clearing houses or 
other clearing houses being directed by 
the local Counsel of National Defense, 
or by other agencies, consolidated, or 
working by themselves in codperation 
with the whole plan. “It means,” said 
Mr. Smyth, “the end of the great dan- 
ger of unrelated effort by national and 
local organizations, which would caus* 
duplication and confusion and proba- 
ble conflict,” with the result that many 
Yanks would either fail to find em- 
ployment or be otherwise unable to 
utilize the lifetime of growth which 
most have got in one year of war. 
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NEW JOBS FOR.OLD 


Wounded soldiers are acquiring new careers at General Hospital No. 9, 
formerly the big hotel of Lakewood, New Jersey. It has now nearly a thou- 
sand patients unfitted by the war for their previous occupations, who are 
heing taught new work in which they can get good civilian jobs 























BEGINNING 
EASY 


The moment you can 
get a wounded man’s 
mind off his ampu- 
tated leg or jumpy 
heart or splintered 
humerus and on the 
making of something 
worth while with his 
hands, that moment 
begins his rapid re- 
turn to usefulness. 
Such occupational 
work as leather tool- 
ing, toy and novelty 
making, basketry and 
canning, hand and 
frame knitting and 
weaving is taught 
by women recon- 
struction aids well 

in therapeutics 





PRINTERS, 

FARMERS, 

ENGINEERS 
The educational fa- 
cilities for wounded 
men include nearly 
every trade or pro- 
fession in which they 
may be interested. 
These men were ali 
photographed atl 
No. 9, where they 
were sent for con- 
valescence. The man 
above is learning to 
operate a linotype 
machine; the group 
at the left are being 
taught “farm engin- 
eering”’—not only 
how to run the farm 
machinery, but how 
to plant and harvest 
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Photographs from . Presse Illustrating 


LEARNING OFFICE EFFICIENCY AND THE USE OF LABOR-SAVING APPLIANCES 
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THE 
BRITISH 
MYSTERY 
SHIP 


At last the secret 
can be told of the 
mysterious British 
ship “Suffolk Coast” 
that decoyed the 
U-boats to destruc- 
tion. It looked like 
an ordinary harmless 
merchantman, an 
easy victim of a Ger- 
man submarine. But 
the tramp concealed 
beneath deceptive ex- 
terior the material 
of successful warfare 














© International Film 
CONCEALED 
WEAPONS 


Whenever a U-boat 
was sighted the 
“mystery ship” gave 
every appearance of 
being panic-stricken. 
The photograph «at 
the left shows the 
crew going thru its 
“stunt.” But while 
this was being staged 
to decoy the U-boat 
nearer @ gun crew 
got ready the twelve- 
vounder hidden under 
the fake deck and at 
the psychological mo- 
ment the gun, al- 
ready aimed by a 
periscope concealed 
inside a funnel, sur- 
prized the U-boat 
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NO ONE WOULD SUSPECT A GUN HERE 


NTIL IT DISCLOSED ITSELF AND FIRED 
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WHERE THE WAR 
STILL GOES ON 








The signing of the armistice did not put a stop 
to hostilities in Siberia, where Allied and 
American troops are fighting even now against 
the Bolsheviki. These photographs received 
from Vladivostok show chiefly the work of our 
troops and of the Czecho-Slovaks, of whom 
about 80,000 are being kept in Siberia fighting 
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AMERICAN TROOPS LANDING IN SIBERIA TO FIGHT THE BOLSHEVIKI 
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A U. S. PATROL IN VLADIVOSTOK 


These motorcyclists are part of the American 
force operating with the Allies to save Russia 
from self-destruction. A wounded American, 
just returned from Russia, tells the story of 
one battle: “I assisted in taking the German 
officers and gunners prisoners at the battle of 
Bakeratza, about 107 miles from Archangel. 
We had about 1000 men and the British and 
French combined another 1000, while the Bol- 
sheviki outnumbered us at least ten to one” 
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CZECHO- 
SLOVAKS AND 
AMERICANS 


The doughboys above 
are guarding some 
Bolshevik prisoners 
captured in the re- 
cent fighting. At the 
left is a@ group of 
Yzecho-Slovak sol- 
diers, wounded in 
Siberia, who are be- 
ing taken care of in 
the Red “Cross hos- 
pital in Tokio. 
Japan. The men at 
the right are Czecho- 
Slovak soldiers. 
American sailors and 
one United States 
marine watching the 
debarkation of more 
troops at Vladivostok 





























HERE are many friends of tem- 

perance who view with great 

misgiving the prospect that by 

next March the _ prohibiticn 
amenament to the national Constitution 
will have been adopted. Some of them 
are refusing to take any part in the 
movement for ratification, and some, 
like Mr. Taft, have definitely opposed 
ratification. Were it not for the doubts 
of these conservatives the belief in pro- 
hibition would now be almost unani- 
mous. The doubt still lingering is chief- 
ly as to the enforceability of prohibi- 
tion. 

Mr. Taft’s position is typical ‘of the 
conservative. He explicitly states that 
he is no friend of alcohol; that he is 
personally a tota] abstainer; that he is 
not in the least staggered y, the im- 
pending losses to those who have finan- 
cial interests in the liquor traffic (for 
the reason that, for half a century, 
these people have had ample warning, 
including one from the Supreme Court 
of the United States, that their invest- 
ments in this predatory business are 
at their own risk, and that they can 
expect ne compensation); that he 
would be glad to see the saloon in pol- 
itics deposed; that he is in favor of 
local and state-wide prohibition wher- 
ever enforceable; and, above all, that 
he is not deluded by the “individual 
liberty” argument. 

As to “individual liberty” he says, 
“T think that in the interest of the com- 
munity and of the man who cannot re- 
sist the temptation to drink in excess, 
if he has the opportunity to drink at 
all, other citizens in the community 
may properly be asked and compelled 
to give up drinking, altho that drink- 
ing may do them no injury.” 

This strong statement will remove 
the last objection to prohibition in the 
minds of thousands of people, espe- 
cially as modern science demonstrates 
that there is no drinking “which does 
no injury.” The only real issue there- 
fore is as to whether prohibition really 
prohibits. 

The whole argument of- Mr. Taft and 
of the other few remaining. opponents 
of prohibition (outside of those com- 
mercially interested in the liquor traf- 
fic) revolves around this question of 
enforceability. Assuming the wunen- 
forceability of prohibition, other objec- 
tions follow. If prohibition is enforce- 
able only according to local sentiment 
and if it is enforceable in some places 
and unenforceable in others, it is a local 
rather than a national question, and its 
introduction into national legislation is 
an undue disturbance of the relations 
between the national and the local gov- 
erning bodies. Again, if prohibition is 
unenforceable in one locality, any at- 
tempt by the national Government to 
enforce it will result in corruption, a 
lowering of the respect for law, a per- 
version of our national politics, and an 
undue and dangerous power in the 
hands of the executive. 

To show that prohibition is really en- 
forceable we should consider two 
things, namely, past experience and 
the forces out of which our future ex- 
perience mustqome. .-- ---- -  - 
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We have three important 
facts in past experience 
which ought to be more gen- 
erally appreciated: 

(1) Modern prohibition is 
already fairly well enforced, 
far more completely so than 
the public outside of prohibi- 
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tion territory have been led, Son /toansg DAKOTA 

by the misleading publicity 

of the liquor interests, to WYOMING 

realize. The long and favor- 

able experience of Kansas is wy _ 
especially noteworthy. Even 7 


in Maine prohibition pro- 
hibits and has long prohibited 


in the country districts, and ° 


has some restraining infla- 
ence even in the cities, where 
its partial failure has been 
so widely advertised. 

(2) Evasion of liquor laws 
is more common where liquor 
is licensed than where it is - 
prohibited. Investigation 
shows that “speak-easies” 
are actually more numercus 
in “wet” than in “dry” ter- 
ritory. In short, if prohibi- 
tion is not completely en- 
forceable, the other alterna- 
tive, regulation, is less so. 
I will add, parenthetically, 
that the recent congressional 
committee on narcotics finds 
that morphine and other drug 
addiction is more common in 
“wet” than in “dry” terri- 
tory. 

(3) The public sentiment 
for prohibition, on which en- 
forcement must always rest, 
has grown prodigiously in 
the last twenty years. Already about 
two-thirds of our population and three- 
fourths of our territory is under local 
or state prohibition. 

With these facts behind us we can 
readily forecast what is before us if 
we will stop to analyze the forces at 
work. Most of the few remaining dis- 
interested opponents of prohibition 
would, I think, change their minds if 
they would make the analysis for them- 
selves. It will show that prohibition 
will be more enforceable in the future 
than it is at present and that national 
prohibition will be far more easily en- 
forceable than local prohibition. 

Let us first list the various primary 
forces which are arrayed against each 
other. By examining them we can best 
decide which side must win perma- 
nently. We find six chief forces work- 
ing for prohibition, namely: (1) Mod- 
ern Science; (2) Modern Industry; (3) 
The War; (4) Modern Ideals of Health 
and Efficiency; (5) Moral Sentiment; 
(6) The Organization of these Anti- 
Alcohol Forces. 

Against prohibition we find: (1) 
Commercial Interests; (2) Conserva- 
tism; (3) Alcohol Drug Addiction; (4) 
The Organization of these Pro-Alcohol 
Forces. 

First as to modern science. Physiol- 
ogy has found that alcohol is out of 
place in human insides. However we 
may smack our lips over “fine wines,” 


. - We always dull our nerves thereby, just 
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as Alice in Wonderland did no good to 
her watch by introducing butter into 
its insides altho it was the “very best 
butter”! Most careful and delicate 


tests prove that, even in small quanti- - 


ties, alcohol “slows down” our nerves. 
Again, statistical and actuarial science 
has demonstrated that even steady 
drinking, not more than what is ordi- 
narily called moderate, raises the death 
rate over 80 per cent. 

The importance of this new scientific 
factor cannot be overestimated. It is 
only a question of informing the public 
generally of what almost every physi- 
ologist, physician, actuary, statistician 
and économist already knows. Such a 
solid basis for prohibition will then 
exist that not one per cent of the com- 
munity will want its repeal any more 
than we now want the repeal of anti- 
opium laws. 

The hoary ideas that alcohol is use- 
ful for the manual worker or the brain 
worker will disappear with the same 
mathematical certainty that the hoary 
ideas that the earth was flat and that 
the sun revolved about it disappeared 
with the progress of scientific knowl- 
edge. 

Secondly, modern industry has “no 
use for alcohol.” Scientific management 
is applying the sciences of physiology, 
psychology and statistics to increase 
output just as it is applying the sci- 
ences of mechanics and chemistry. A 
Connecticut manufacturer says that 
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of our six allies now fighting 
for prohibition will only wax 
stronger with time. 

We turn for a moment to 
compare the forces on the 
opposite side of the fight. 

As to the first and most 
powerful pro-liquor force, 
that of the commercial in- 
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careful estimates indicate that prohibi- 
tion would increase his output 25 per 
cent. A number of estimates of other 
producers in this and other countries 
range between 9 per cent and 50 per 
cent. 

Thirdly, as to the war. Before this 
war the Kaiser said that next war would 
be won by the armies and navies using 
the least alcohol. The American Army 
and Navy are using the least alcohol, 
and they seem to have proved the 
Kaiser right for once! 

Fourthly, as to modern ideals. Un- 
like the ideals of the past, these are 
ideals of work, not leisure. There was 
a time when the English “gentleman” 

f had to prove his gentility, i. e., the fact 

} that he had nothing to do but enjoy 
himself, by a weekly carouse. Today 
these aristocratic ideas of leisure give 
place to democratic ideas of universal 
work. 

After the war these ideas of increas- 
ing our power to work in industrial 
and professional life will grow strong- 
er. The war will spread the soldier's 
ideal of personal fitness in which alco- 
hol has no part. The war will, by its 
very destruction of life, make a new 
and stronger movement for life con- 
servation, in which alcohol can have no 
part. The war will have destroyed 
wealth and made a keener industrial 
competition, in which alcohol can be 
allowed to have no part. 

Thus we already see that the first 
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N RIVE OUT DRINK? 


terests involved, it is obvious 
that this will be entirely de- 
stroyed thru national pro- 
hibition. 

Here at present lies the 
real strength of liquor. Pro- 
liquor sentiment exists chiefly 
because it is bought and paid 
for. There is a vast pro- 
liquor propaganda, purchased 
and fostered by skilful ad- 
vertising and the allurements 
of the saloon. Behind the re- 
sistance to prohibition, be- 
hind even that resistance of 
the many who have no per- 
sonal sympathies with the sa- 
loon but are merely misled 
by false arguments, are the 
liquor interests and their ly- 
ing or misleading statements. 
It is their campaign funds, 
corruption funds, able paid 
attorneys and agents, lobby- 
ists, editors and newspapers 
which influence elections, 
legislation and law enforce- 
ment contrary to natural 
public sentiment. As soon as 
the liquor interests can no 
longer supply the sinews of 
war and can no longer use 
“wet” states as a base of op- 
erations for attacking the “dry” states, 
the mainspring of the resistance to 
prohibition will be broken at last. Pro- 
hibition in Maine is successful in the 
country districts. The chief cause for 
the frequent partial failure: of prohibi- 
tion in certain city districts in Maine 
lies not in Maine but in the money 
power of the liquor interests outside 
of Maine. 

As to the second factor opposing pro- 
hibition, conservatism, this also is ex- 
tremely powerful, but it has no resili- 
ence. Its tendency is to keep matters 
as they are, whatever they are. After 
a generation of prohibition, as in Kan- 
sas, drinking becomes “bad form,” so 
that the force of custom, or tradition, 
so far from threatening a return of 
liquor, changes sides and becomes, in- 
stead, one of the strongest safeguards 
against such return. We are all influ- 
enced by the customs about us. Con- 
trast the Kansas social atmosphere. 
where any use of alcoholic beverages 
seems to decent people disgraceful, 
with the social atmosphere in Europe! 
A student in a certain European uni- 
versity was expelled by the faculty a 
few years ago because he refused to 
drink the toast of the king in wine! 

As to the third factor on the side 
of liquor, namely, the alcohol drug 
habit, it also will tend to disappear 
after prohibition. It is true that drug 
addicts have little scruple about break- 
ing anti-drug laws. It.is old topers who 








will have illicit stills in their cellars, 
and this species of law evasion will not 
completely disappear until the gencra- 
tion of topers has died out—an event 

which will be accelerated by the “top- 

ing” itself! But, under prohibition, the 

recruiting of alcohol drug addicts will 

almost wholly cease; for new recruits 

are now chiefly brought in by the 

blandishments of hospitality, the “free 

lunch,” advertising, etc., which will 

automatically disappear almost wholly 

the instant prohibition is adopted. 

Of the forces thus far mentioned, all 
the forces for prohibition will grow 
stronger after prohibition; and all 
those against it, weaker. 

There remain two forces for prohibi- 
tion and one against it still to be 
noticed. 

As to the “moral sentiment,” it also 
will grow stronger with prohibition. 
This is the experience in Kansas and 
other prohibition states, and the reason 
is that, as Sumner has shown, morals 
rest largely on the “mores” or customs 
of society. The rarer and more secre- 
tive drinking becomes, the more repug- 
nant it becomes to the moral sense of 
the community. If nearly “everybody 
is doing it” the rest have to condone it. 
I once attended a church conference in 
Berlin and found beer being served. 
It never even occurred to the German 
mind that this was unbecoming to the 
church. On the other hand a Yale in- 
structor coming from Kansas had his 
moral sense greatly shocked by seeing 
saloons in New Haven actually daring 
to show their signs on the public 
streets! We think nothing of what is 
common. It is the exceptional which ex- 
cites us. When tuberculosis becomes as 
rare as smallpox, we shall guard 
against it as much; and when drinking 
becomes as rare as opium-eating, we 
shall be as morally indignant. 

There still remain two ferces, name- 
ly, the forces of organization on each 
side. These are chiefly represented by 
the Anti-Saloon League on one side and 
the United States Brewers’ Association 
on the other. It is true that reform- 
ers, after securing legislation, often 
promptly go to sleep while the forces 
of evil, against which they have been 
fighting, are said never to sleep. Many 
a town and sometimes a state has gone 
dry and its good citizens failed to keep 
it dry. But this has been because the 
organization of the liquor forces has 
been kept alive by financial support 
from outside. 

Just here lies the peculiar merit of 
national prohibition as distinct from 
local or even state-wide prohibition. 
The United States Brewers’ Associa- 
tion is a national body. This fact, of 
itself, makes prohibition a national and 
not a local question; for it is only thru 
national prohibition that the great 
nerve center of this octopus can be 
destroyed. What has thus far been done 
is simply to amputate some of its ten- 
tacles. 

The more one studies the activities 
of this monster the more one is impresi 
with its terrible and insidious power. 
Public office, the press, capital, labor, 
banks and [Continued on page 32 
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THE WONDERS OF SURINAM 
A Wasted Land of Unlimited Resources 


URINAM, or Dutch Guiana, 
South America, is a vast and 
practically unknown country 
where eternal summer, like its 
many rivers, runs on forever. It is a 
land of gigantic transfixed waves of 
mountains, hills and valleys, extensive 
plateaux, boundless, treeless and per- 
fectly level plains, and fertile basins, 
where the luxuriant grasses are eter- 
nally green and water is ever abundant 
-—the pleasure ground of the lover of 
nature. It is a country of vast, ma- 
Sestic and impenetrable tropical for- 
ests, swamps and inundated lands-— 
the Eden of animate naiure; of mighty 
rivers and innumerable smaller streams 
teeming with countless varieties of fish, 
mammals and reptiles; of great water- 
falls; dangerous rapids; beautiful cas- 
cades; sparkling brooks and bubbling 
springs; of violent electrical storms and 
torrential rains; resplendent sunshine 
and enchanting moonlight, but unfor- 
tunately it is a land where mankind is 
entombed in the abyss of ignorance and 
superstition. . : 

Speaking roughly, Dutch Guiana is a 
country going to waste. Its natural re- 
sources are abundant, embracing the 
products of both the temperate and tor- 
rid zones, such as sugar, cocoa, coffee, 
rice, tobacco, medicinal plants, rubber, 
balata, nuts and fruits, precious metals 
and other minerals in inconceivable 
quantities, and an inexhaustible supply 
of all sorts of timber. Finally, no coun- 
try in the world is so rich, varied and 
interesting as regards enimal and plant 
life. But the soil, which has been gath- 
ering fertility from the repose of ages, 
supports only a useless vegetation, ex- 
cept at miniature spots, comparatively, 
like a few oases in the Sahara, for agri- 
eulture is still in the nursery stage. The 
mineral resources of the country have 
been touched only as regards guid, but 
at the time of writing there has been 
made a big discovery of bauxite which 
promises a grand future for the mining 
industry. Manufacturing is yet to be, 
and as to stock raising, the country can- 
not supply even the home demand. An 
observer says of the Maroni Cistrict, 
that no country in the world, perhaps, 
is so capable of yielding immense re- 
turns from agriculture, yet none is so 
little cultivated; none where the soil will 
yield such an enormous variety of valu- 
able products, where the facilities for 
internal communication are so vast, and 
that possesses in such marvelous com- 
pleteness all the natural requisites for 
a stupendous trade, and yet none more 
neglected. Dutch Guiana is four times 
as large as Holland, yet it has less than 
one six-hundredth part of its popula- 
tion, tho capable of sustaining twice the 
population of Holland and Belgium to- 
gether. 

Owing to the love of travel and ex- 
ploration, the writer journeyed hundreds 
ef miles thru the boundless hinterlands 
ef Dutch Guiana inhabited by the chil- 
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BY J. BARKLEY PERCIVAL 


This glowing description of the hinter- 
land of Surinam, or Dutch Guiana, reveals 
to us the possibilities of a region that has 
been hitherto ignored by American tour- 
ists and investors. Lying at the entrance of 
the Panama Canal and one of our nearest 
neighbors in South America, it might have 
been anticipated that its scenery would have 
attracted the sightseer and its resources 
would have been developed by American 
enterprize and capital. Such development 
and improvement would naturally result 
from the transfer of the Dutch West In- 
dian possessions to the United States, but 
cannot be expected so long as they remain 
under European rule. The Dutch Govern- 
ment is not oppressive, but it has done and 
can do little for this country. Its interests 
are concentrated upon the East Indies, 
which are very valuable, while the West 
Indies are only an expense. We have good 
reason to believe that a proposition to pur- 
chase the Dutch colonies in America would 
be favorably considered by the Netherlands 
and that such a transfer would be as wel- 
come to the inhabitants as was the recent 
acquisition of the Danish West Indies. 














A native Indian woman of Dutch Guiana 


dren of the forest, besides going up and 
down extensively among the mcre ad- 
vanced people. The journeys thru the 
bush were made first by means of the 
Colonial Railway from Paramaribo, the 
capital of the colony, and then by water 
in small flat-bottomed boats and dug-out 
canoes; on foot thru the forests by 
means of narrow paths opened up by 
the machete. 2 

During these travels, we navigated 
many rivers, encountering numerous 
dangerous rapids and escaping nar- 
rowly many perils. We saw frequently 
the margins of a river peopled by alli- 
gators and innumerable birds of gigan- 
tic size, while the air was gay with the 
flight of gorgeous plumage and musical 
with their songs and chatterings, and 
the water teemed, even seethed and 
rumbled sullenly at times, with fish and 
monsters—the paradise of the sports- 
man. Occasionally, when voyaging at 
night, moving silently onward in the 
embrace of a mighty current thru the 


heart of unmeasured solitudes, re- 
mote from civilization, and listen- 
ing to the snorting, blowing and splash- 
ing of big, hungry creatures in the 
water, we could easily imagine that we 
had been placed upon the earth lonz 
prior to the age of man—in the Devon- 
ian Age when a universal ocean, mar- 
velously animate with fish and other 
creatures, enveloped the globe. 

On land we traveled on foot, carry- 
ing with us a complete camping outfit. 
Our journey led us over great hills and 
mountains, down rugged declivities and 
along serpentine trails that were fear- 
fully furrowed by the daily torrential 
rains. We traversed vast areas of an 
unsubdued world of scragged jungles 
and dense tropical forests enveloped in 
eternal gloom, awful in their midday 
silence, terrible in their midnight noises 
and blackness, and dripping with water 
trom the frequent thunder storms; and 
often we found ourselves entombed in 
masses of thorny vegetation, making 
progress like passing thru interminable 
barbed wire entanglements. At times we 
were permitted to view from altitudes, 
in the wonderful and enchantingly trans- 
parent atmosphere, great expanses of 
the unknown world. Once we saw twenty 
or more independent rain storms at the 
same moment. We crost swift streams 
by means of catamarans and rude 
floats, or by walking suspended trees, 
like aerial rope-dancers, or by fording 
and swimming. We wallowed and waded 
thru broad and dangerous morasses 
and submerged lands, encountered thun- 
dering cataracts and numerous charm- 
ing cascades, journeyed mysterious, un- 
measured solitudes, beholding with deep 
fcelings the marvelous works of crea- 
tion and awed by endless sublimities. 
We camped at times in wonderful nat- 
ural botanical gardens of vast extent, 
or rested for refreshments at some 
charming sylvan bower traversed by a 
laughing brook, regaling ourselves with 
delicious wild fruits, or dining upon 
wild vegetables and the flesh of wild 
beasts. The memory of these experi- 
ences will ever remain as a strange, 
enchanting dream. 

Results of the great forces of nature 
were all about us. We crost the basins 
of primeval lakes that had been drained, 
perhaps, by mighty cataclysms, some of 
which are today the sites of majestic 
forests, while the ancient islands are 
now perpendicular walled table-moun- 
tains or giant castles. All seemed 
to us mute, solemn, gigantic sentinels of 
the past ages. We visited wild rubber 
forests, and penetrated into unexplored 
regions. 

We slept in hammocks or on the 
ground in arboreal tabernacles, or cano- 
pied only by the stars, or dwelt in 
houses of canvas, and were often 
aroused in alarm by the collapse of our 
canvas shelter, or by the ceaseless flash 
and roar of a tempest. We were enter- 
tained, at [Continued on page 33 
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THE OLD-TIME NEW YEAR 


Edward Payson Powell, who died in 


May, 1915, was for nearly half a cen- 
tury one of the best-loved contributors 


to The Independent. From a successful 


career as Congregational pastor in St. 
Louis and Chicago he turned to farm- 
ing in northern New York and later in 
Sorrento, Florida, but thruout his life 
he continued to write lessons of beauty, 
‘wisdom and goodness in simple things 


46 ET us turn over new leaves,” 


said my Uncle Platt, “every 

one of us this year.” “No,” 

said our little mother, “but I 
will do nothing of the kind. Are not 
the years all one? There is no break 
at all between them.” She was carry- 
ing a great cake, baked the year pre- 
vious (that is, the day before), and 
placing it on the table to be eaten. 
“‘New leaves, to be sure! Let them turn 
them that are ashamed of their old 
ones.” “’Tis true,” said my father, “but 
we shall never be ashamed of your rec- 
ord, little mother.” “No, indeed,” said 
we all. And my Uncle George, who was 
growing older and more gouty, grum- 
bled, “There are too many new leaves 
turned! What will the fools be at 
next?” 

But my Jim had his arm around me, 
as we stood by the great kitchen win- 
dow, and he whispered, “It is love that 
joins the years, Ned!” And we agreed 
that a loving life made one long year 
of it all, in which the lilacs and the 
roses and the lilies took turns offering 
us their sweet odors. And the little 
mother said, half aloud, “Yes, it is ail 
right that a woman should not tell her 
age. Why, indeed! let her keep her soul 
true and sweet, and wholesome, and she 
has nothing to do with growing old.” 

But it was not so bad after all; for 
how else could the little mother have got 
days enough to celebrate! New Year’s 
cakes were otherwise impossible (and 
at that time we had only begun to have 
Christmas). That should have the pie; 
but we still needed New Year’s for the 
cake. So it was we should then have 
one day for roast tur- 
key, one for chicken 
pie; and a day for 
Washington cake, La- 
fayette cake and Jef- 
ferson cake; and J do 
not know for certain 
but Andrew Jackson 
cake. Then there was 
Fourth of July for 
gingerbread. And there 
were all the rest of the 
days, or evenings, rath- 
er, for apples and cider, 
and all the other good 
things that the Lord, 
helped by honest labor, 
could devise for us. It 
was a beautiful sight 
—not like Thansgiv- 
ing, when the guests 
were only those who 
were invited, and we 
expected no others. 
Now we spread the ta- 


ble for all the world. other. In_ they 


BY E. P. POWELL 


Yes, let everybody come, and they shall 
all be welcome. Are we not, after all, 
one family, and shall we not find it out 
at least once a year? And how did we 
ever get so divided? Let us come to- 
gether for one day, and forget all dif- 
ferences. ‘Yes, indeed,” said my father, 
“this is God’s world, and all people are 
of his family. New Year’s is the great 
family day.” 

It must be remembered we had no 
steam cars as yet, no telephone, and 
no telegraph. We had only a steamboat 
on the big waters. No one could talk 
with London in the morning and Cape 
Town at night. We had never heard of 
ocean cables, and Wwe had not capacity 
as yet to believe in such things. The 
world had not been bound together in 
all its aches and joys. We did not know, 
five minutes after it broke out, that a 
fire was raging in Seoul or Yokohama. 
As for all the “Great West,” it did 
not exist for us. John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson, dying the same hour, 
were seven days apart. Washington was 
a village, hard to get at, except on 
horseback; and once a week we heard 
what the legislators were doing. Yes, 
indeed! the world was then a very big 
one, and its people were not near to- 
gether. When we would get closer we 
went by stage.coaches, or else by ox 
teams. Alas! there is nothing more sad 
remaining than an old coach. Nobody 
uses it. Few know even its former glory, 
and it was built so well that it cannot 
die. "Tis a sorry thing to be stowed 
away under a shed, when one cannot 
any longer go on with the world’s evo- 
lutions. 

But our little world—that was an- 
other thing. It was at least as big as 
the county, and we knew everything 
that went on in the town. There were 
those whose business it was to gather 
and disseminate the news. They devel- 
oped a gossiping instinct. They knew 
when a bit of tender scandal occurred 


“All tumbled out together, not ashamed to be simple and rejoice with each 


came, as noisy as_ their welcome 


a mile away. Was it scent? or was it? 
—well, I cannot tell what it was. At 
least, it is now a lost power. But we 
had no newspaper reporters; no, they 
had not been invented. Bless the Lord, 
one could be let alone in those days; 
and when a blunder was made by a 
good man it was not told from Dan to 
Beersheba—not, at least, beyond the 
town limits. 

There were in our town those who 
watched the old year out. But clocks 
did so vary I am sure they knew little 
of the crossing. “It is poor business,” 
said my father, “wasting moral strength 
on such things. Let them feed the hun- 
gry and visit the poor.” The little 
mother was up betimes. That, indeed, 
she always was, for she would not lose 
the cream of the day. But on New 
Year’s she had us all up before five 
o'clock. “It is a new year,” she said. 
“We must begin quick—and then keep 
it up.” And then it was, that one must 
be awake to keep ahead of the tall 
aunt, who was sure to come on New 
Year’s Day. And as for callers, they 
were not laggards in those days. 

By nine o’clock they began to come. 
You should, indeed, have heard how 
merry were the bells. There are none 
such these days. These are more like 
music boxes, and they do not encour- 
age conversation; but in those days the 
bells were keyed exactly to our merry 
voices, and they seemed to say, “Now! 
now! now! let us be happy!” And 
there were no drivers that had to sit 
on the seat out-of-doors, to hold the 
horses; but all tumbled out together, 
not ashamed to be simple and rejoice 
with each other. In they came, shaking 
off the snow, and as noisy as their wel- 
come was hearty. Before these were 
gone, others came; and they all ate 
cake, great slices of it, and drank cof- 
fee together, or cider, as they liked; 
and they bubbled all over with good 
will. And the little mother fed them for 
all the world as the good Lord feeds 
everybody. “Yes, eat! yes, another cup 
of coffee! yes, another 
doughnut! For is it 
not good? Are we not 
neighbors? And there 
is nothing like it, this 
coming together to be 
one—that is it. Why 
should we ever be di- 
vided? Quarrels are uf 
the devil—and I know 
not what cther things.” 
Then did the little 
mother make us forget 
that some of us were 
Methodists, and scme 
were Baptists, and 
some were Presbyte- 
rians, and some were 
Congregationalists, and 
some were nothing at 
all; for the cake was 
all patriotic and Chris- 
tian cake; and there 
was neither Presby- 
terian nor Methodist 
[Continued on page 31 
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WHAT SHALL YOUR GARDEN GROW? 


M = per- 
sons. select 
flowers only 
from the point of 
view of their likes 
and dislikes. That 
is the first consid- 
eration when they 
begin to know 
flowers well enough 
to have some pref- 
erence in the mat- 
ter. Their flower 
friendships are 
usually based on 
chance—not on go- 
ing over the whole 
field and selecting 
what seems most 
attractive, but on 





BY F. F. ROCKWELL 


AUTHOR OF “AROUND THE YEAR IN THE GARDEN” AND “THE LITTLE PRUNING BOOK” 


or window boxes, 
where it can hang 
down. Flowers 
May till frost, 
white and lilac. 
Celosia. Plants 
grow almost like 
weeds. There are 
several types of 
flowers, from the 
stiff formal “‘cocks- 
combs” to the 
graceful plumed 
varieties, of which 
the new Castle 
Gould is the most 
striking. Colors 
range thru reds 
and yellows, some 
of them very bril- 
liant. The dwarf 
sorts are especially 








an accidental meet- 
ing resulting in a 
speaking acquaintance. 

From the practical point of view, how- 
ever, there is another big factor to consider. 

What flowers can be counted upon to give 
satisfactory results under ordinary care? 
Which will thrive with very little or no 
care? And which are uncertain or “‘miffy,” 
making it necessary to give them consider- 
able time and attention, if not expert skill 
and care, to make them grow satisfactorily? 

With a person of limited time or experi- 
ence, it may be a question not only of the 
particular flowers which may be one’s fa- 
vorites, but of having those which may be 
grown easily or none at all, and in this 
matter, as in most others, a “half a loaf is 
better than no bread.” 

Flowers generally are discussed according 
to their botanical groupings, the first dis- 
tinction made being whether they are peren- 
nials, biennials, or annuals. My purpose in 
this article, however, is to recommend to 
the beginner, or to the gardener with lim- 
ited time, those things which are most 
likely to prove sure winners, in any of these 
groups; the things which can be counted on 
if one wants to be sure of flowers, and 
which even the novice, if he or she will 
follow directions, and will use average care 
and common sense, can be pretty sure of 
succeeding with. 

Perennials, as a class, are easier to care 
for, and more likely to give sure results 
than either biennials or annuals. They 
should be used in an abundance around 
every permanent home; but they are more 
expensive than annuals and biennials, un- 
less grown from seed. In that case, they 
take, of course, a good deal more time in 
giving the gardener his expected reward. 
They have a comparatively short flowering 
time, and are not, as a rule, attractive or 
showy flowers, nor are they generally as 
good for cutting. While it takes more 
neglect actually to kill them outright— 
nevertheless, the blooms very quickly show 
the effect of want of care. 

The biennials are, for the most part, quite 
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A garden of hardy perennials that will be equally pleasing in 


sure to bloom, but have many of the disad- 
vantages of both perennials and annuals. 
They take practically as long as the peren- 
nials to give results, and then are gone at 
the end of one season like the annuals. 
For that reason, they have, with a very few 
exceptions, never been as popular as either 
of the other classes. A number of the per- 
ennials grow so easily, and are so hardy, 
that they perpetuate themselves by “self 
seeding,” blooming without any care on 
the part of the gardener in starting the 
plants. Altho better results can usually be 
had by taking up the volunteer seedlings 
and transplanting them to desirable posi- 
tions in the spring. 

The annuals have, of course, by far the 
biggest scope for immediate results. They 
remain in flower upon the average consider- 
ably longer than the perennials, and are 
more brilliant and varied in their coloring, 
size, and form of bloom. They are, however, 
not permanent and may be put out of busi- 
ness by attacks of insects or disease; they 
are, also, more subject to the vagaries of 
the Simon-pure amateur, whose neglect or 
overcare would destroy a bed of annuals 
where it would not seriously affect well 
established perennials. ; 

I always feel that any list of plants is 
invidious and more or less presumptuous, 
but, in this case, it is not so much telling 
the other fellow what he should grow, as is 
so often done, as it is letting him know 
what he can grow with the least trouble. 
Therefore, for the sake of definiteness, I 
have suggested twelve each of annuals and 
perennials, and six each of biennials and 
spring planted bulbs, that will all come un- 
der the classification of*“Sure bloom even 
with little care,” in so far as it is possible 
to claim infallibility for any flowers. 

THE ANNUALS 

Sweet Alyssum. Not only one of the 
prettiest in itself, but always lends an air 
of grace and charm to the whole bed or 
border in which it may be grown with 
other things. Attractive also in vases 


good for edging 
@ less formal setting garden paths or 

: : long walks, where 
their bright colors. will not jar 
with other things. The new “Chinese 
Woolflower” is particularly effective as a 
decorative border, and the big plumelike 
heads will remain in good condition some 
two weeks as a cut flower. It bids fair 
to become very quickly one of the most 
popular of all annuals. 

Clarkia. An old favorite in Europe, but 
hardly “discovered” yet here. Makes a 
small shrublike growth, but flowers early 
and freely from seed sown in the open. 
The graceful sprays make one of the most 
attractive of all flowers for cutting, and 
last a long time. Flowers are either single 
or double, rose, salmon, white and mixt. 

Kochia or “summer cyprus,” while it 
may be considered too plebeian by some, is 
nevertheless the most effective of all quick- 
growing annuals for semi-landscape effects, 
lending itself to decorative uses of all kinds. 
Grows without trouble from open sown 
seed, and may be thinned to two to three 
feet, or transplanted, as it is equally strik- 
ing im rows or as single specimens. Turns 
to a bright crimson “burning bush” in the 
fall. Frequently self-seeds, even in north- 
ern states. 

Lobelia. While the seed is fine, and the 
little plants when they first come up are 
rather frail and tender, they will hold 
their own if they are protected from being 
smothered by weeds.- Lobelia and Sweet 
Alyssum together make an attractive com- 
bination for a low trailing border, or in 
vases or boxes. A new variety, Tenuior, is 
a very much stronger grower than the old 
sorts, and has flowers twice as large. 

Marigolds, of course, are very old-fash- 
ioned—but even a child can grow them. 
Many gardeners who do not consider them 
worth bothering with would be not a little 
surprized with the effects attainable with 
the new named varieties, in various colors. 
“Legion of Honor” is one of these, dwarf 
growing, bright yellow with contrasting 
crimson cross at center. Don’t scorn the 
modest marigold just because every one 
can grow it; try some of the named varie- 
ties and surprize yourself. 

Nasturtiums. uch of the paragraph 
above would apply word for word to nas- 
turtiums. Nasturtiums are so easily grown 
that many persons fail with them just by 
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giving them too much care, In rich soil they 
will make a tremendous growth of leaves 
with but very few and poorly colored flow- 
ers. Plant in rather poor soil—soaking the 
seed in warm water several hours first— 
and avoid using manure or fertilizer rich 
in nitrogen. 

Petunias. Another flower that has un- 
deservedly “lost caste” because people 
plant mostly the old mixtures with magen- 
tas predominating. Of almost weed-like 
persistence of growth, long season of bloom, 
and almost unbelievably free-flowering, the 
petunia has much to recommend it for 
masses of color in situations where other 
flowers might fail. One variety with the not 
prepossessing name of “white bedding” is a 
literal snow bank when in full bloom. 

Portulaca. Another good old-fashioned 
favorite that should not be lost sight of. 
Its leading characteristic perhaps is that 
it will grow and flourish where most other 
flowers would curl up and die in the sun. 
For very sunny spots, windows and roof 
gardens, or over rocks, it is right at home. 
The brilliant flowers show many shades of 
orange, red and white. 

A new variety, Parana, has flowers very 
much larger than the'old singles or dou- 
bles. The color is a peculiar reddish purple 
but quite brilliant. It will probably break 
into other colors in time. If you plant a 
packet this spring, watch for any sign of 
orange or white among the flowers, and 
save the seed. 

Nigella—“love-in-a-mist.” Why isn’t this 
grown as much as it used to be? Possibly 
we're getting too eugenic to tolerate the 
name any more. Certainly it has many 
points in its favor, besides easiness of 
growth. Not only the flowers, but the 
foliage—and for that matter even the seed 
pods—are most decorative, growing or cut. 
Try “Miss Jekyll,” with deep blue flow- 
ers, if the ordinary “mixt’”’ is too old-fash- 
ioned for you. It is more dwarf in growth, 
scarcely over a foot high. 

Snapdragon. The antirrhinums or snap- 
dragons have at last come into their own; 
one sees them even in the best shops at al- 
most any season of the year. They take 
longer to reach the flowering stage than 
most of the plants mentioned above. It’s 
an easy matter to start them early; they 
transplant readily. Plants sown in the 
open will bloom gloriously in the fall, up 
until hard freezing weather. 

Zinnias. I have never had a very tender 
spot for the zinnia, because its form is 
too stiff and its colors too aggressive to suit 
my taste, but it certainly is easy to grow 
and sure to bloom! There is a new strain, 
the “curled and crested,” which is worth 
a trial. The “curled” flowers might be de- 
scribed as a “castus” zinnia; the “crested” 
are quite distinct. And there are some 
dwarf named sorts, such as “Fireball,” 
that are excellent for bedding or edging. 














Gladioli are among the most easil 


grown 
and bloom from August to 


ovember 


THE PERENNIALS 


While almost all of these may be started 
from seed as easily as can the annuals, they 
require transplanting, and a _ season’s 
growth, before they bloom freely. (Tho if 
started early, many of them will give a 
few flowers, by way of encouragement to 
the gardener, the first season!) Of course 
the best way is to buy growing plants; 
but the cost is more. There are so many 
varieties of most of these things that there 
is not space here to comment on them; but 
they will be found described in the best 
catalogs. The recommendations made here 
are for sure results, with suggestions for 
using. 

Acquilegia, or Columbine, most airy 
and graceful of all. The newer hybrids 
have a wide range of shades, thru orange 
and blue, white and red lilac, and so forth. 
Especially good in unformal surroundings. 
Bloom second season. 

Hardy Chrysanthemums. In these splen- 
did flowers both range and vividness of 
colors have been greatly improved during 
the last several years. Best way to make 
selections is at a nursery in the fall if 
possible. Exquisite for cutting, after most 
other flowers are gone. 

Paeonies. One of the few perennials of 
this type which do not require separation 
and replanting every few years to do its 
best. Too well known to need description. 
Will survive even absolute neglect, if dis- 
ease does not appear. 

Anemone. One of the most unappre- 
ciated of all perennials. The beautiful, 
gracefully born ‘“wind-flowers” not only 
keep the garden cheerful until snow flies, 
but are unsurpassed for cutting for late 
summer and fall. 

Dianthus. The hardy “pinks” are not as 
universally grown as they used to be, pos- 
sibly because the greenhouse varieties have 
superseded them for cut flowers. But after 
all that’s no good reason for not growing 
them. If you want something that can be 
counted on, and that is deliciously scented 
as well as pretty, don’t omit dianthus. 

Helianthus. he perennial sunflowers 
have always had a good deal to recommend 
them. Within recent years the range of 
colorings in the flowers has been greatly 
increased. 

Lily of the Valley. A flower that will 
grow with no care and in positions too 
shady for most other plants. While it is 
very seldom that any attention is given 
lily of the valley, a little dressing of fine 
rotted manure or bone meal, raked into the 
soil in the spring, will greatly increase 
the size of the flower clusters. 

Rudbeckia. When you want something 
that can’t be killed, try “Golden Glow.” 
The foliage is attractive from the time the 
plants begin to grow in the spring. Chrys- 
anthemum shaped flowers of various colors 
are borne in great profusion during sum- 
mer and early fall. Excellent for cutting 
and for use in the background in a mixt 
border planting. 

Lychnis. Its bright, scarlet flowers borne 
particularly early in the spring have given 
it the popular name of “Burning Star.” It 
reaches a hight of about 14 feet. It is very 
hardy and not at all particular as to soil. 

Dictamnus. The “Gas Plant” once estab- 
lished will stay put for years and years. 
It is slower in getting established than 
most things. The name is misleading, as it 
has a rather pleasant fragrance similar to 
lemon verbena; it is always satisfactory 
and should be much more widely known. 

Oriental Poppy. Probably the most vivid 
and effective of all hardy perennials. 
Where you need a “high light” in your 
garden picture there is nothing better to 
use. The flowers are borne on stiff stems 
two feet or more high. 

Phlox. I have put this last on the list 
not because it is least attractive, but be- 
cause, while perfectly hardy, it is some- 
times troubled by disease, and more often 
attacked than the things mentioned above. 

mt years have seen the introduction 
of wonderful new colors in this flower. 
BIEN NIALS 


These are usually started in the sum- 
mer, June to early August, to make good 


strong plants for transplanting, or to bloom 
the following spring. The six most popu- 
lar perennials are pansies, forget-me-nots 
(Myosotis), Bellis perenis, wall flowers, 
Canterberry Bells, and. digitalis. The first 
four, if planted early in a sheltered place 
in the open in the spring, will bloom the 
sume season. ‘The other two give best re- 
sults if started the summer before, but 
may be started in heat in the spring and 
be set out to bloom the first season. Pan- 
sies are usually planted in mixtures, but 
more striking effects may be had by plant- 
ing named varieties of one color. New 
strains of the daisies (Bellis) are at least 
twice the size of the old. Of our old favor- 
ite, forget-me-not, there are two wonder- 
ful new varieties, Ruth Fischer and Eliza 
Fonrobert. 
SPRING PLANTED BULBS 


Nothing gives such quick and absolutely 
sure returns as the spring planted bulbs. 
The following half dozen will give you 
flowers for cutting, flowers for bedding in 
sunny and shady places, flowers for bor- 
ders and hanging baskets and quick grow- 
ing vines for porches, summer houses and 
so forth. All ideal for the temporary gar- 
den. 

Gladiolus. Make several plantings for a 
continuous supply of flowers. In selecting 
bulbs, do not go by size alone, as small 
thick bulbs will usually produce better 
flowers than very large flat ones. Select 
only bulbs that are clean, bright and 
healthy. 

Tigridias. Similar in culture to the glad- 
iolus with wide open lily-like flowers, five 
to six inches wide across; very effective 
with other plants or against the house. 

Tuberous Begonias. Bloom freely all the 
season. Handsome foliage as well as flow- 
ers, thriving in partial shade as well as in 
sun. Unexcelled for’ bedding near the base 
of the house, where there is usually more 
or less shade. 

Ovalis. Quick growing, quick and con- 
tinuous flowering. Spreading and trailing 
habit of growth for borders in front of 
other things, and especially effective in 
hanging baskets. 

Cannas. The new orchid flowering varie- 
ties are not only very showy for bedding, 
but also bloom from midsummer until frost. 
Those who are not familiar with the newer 
varieties, such as ‘“‘Wintzers,” “Colossal 
Fiery Cross,” the “President,” etc., will Be 
absolutely astonished at the progress that 
has been made with these flowers. 

Cinnimon Vine. It not only makes agree- 
able shade very quickly, but is covered 
with white flowers. 

All of these things may easily be taken 
up and kept over winter—a great advan- 
tage where there is any probability that one 
may want to have one’s garden in a differ- 
ent place next year. 














T'he columbine needs little or no care 
being one of the hardiest of the perennials 





ALL-THE- 
YEAR- 
ROUND 
HOUSE 


For summer and win- 
ter, and for spring and 
autumn, too, this house 
meets all requirements. 
It has an ideal subur- 
ban location, easily ac- 
cessible from New York 
City and yet far enough 
away to keep the charm 
of countryside atmos- 
phere. The house itself 
has all the advantages 
of an up-to-date city 
apartment and the 
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NOTICE THESE FEATURES 
This house deserves an award of merit on 
many points too numerous to mention. The 
material, for one thing, is excellent for an 
all-the-year-round home. Brick is a non- 
conductor of heat, keeping it out in sum- 
mer and in in winter. The architects have 
done well in joining the garage to the 
service part of the house and in making 
the formal entrance at the front of the 
residence quite apart from the broad, lir- 
able veranda at the side. Hvergreens and 
shrubs have been used with especial skill in 
bringing the buildings into harmony with 
the grounds. Indoors the keynote of the 
furnishings is comfort: big chairs, wisely 
planned lighting arrangements, fireplaces, 
and thruout the rooms a sense of space 
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Matching only wall paper borders 
and hangings prevents monotony 


dressing windows, 


THE INNER SIDE 
OF THE WINDOW 


BY WINNIFRED FALES 
AND MARY NORTHEND 


but all too many fall into the pathetic double error of 
confounding these attributes with what is “fashionable,” 
and of believing that any intrinsically beautiful object 
must necessarily produce an effect of beauty, wherever 
placed. 

In reality, beauty and distinction in window treat- 
ment have nothing whatever to do 
“styles,” but rest upon principles as immutably fixed 
as the smile of a premiere danseuse. First, there must 
be harmonious relations of tone and color between 


with so-called 














Lace window curtains and rich side 
draperies for the reception room 





N 
|: in dressing people, 

individual size, type 
and proportions must be 
considered. The _ short, 
dumpy woman, and the 
low, broad window, alike 
must shun the fascinating 
frills and bouffant dra- 
peries which so becom- 
ingly veil the shortcom- 
ings of their opposites in 
type, and affect simple 
raiment with long, un- 
broken folds that give an 
illusion of hight and 
stateliness. 

But it is not enough 
for the dress either o} 
window or of woman to 


these are wrong, whereas 
if happily chosen, minor 
faults of line and texture 
may pass unnoticed. 
Every one is familiar 
with the chilly, staring 
effect produced by white 
lace curtains without 
overdraperies, in a room 
otherwise developed in 
deep, rich tones, and with 
the discord which results 
from the use of plain 
draperies and plain wall 
coverings of strong, con- 
trasting color. Of course 
it must not be inferred 
that the color scheme of 
3 room should be toned 








emphasize admirable fea- 
tures, or disguise faulty 





down to a dead level of 
neutral tones, any more 





ones. It also must be in 
harmony with the en- 
vironment. A _ bathing 
suit is  irreproachable 
garb at the seashore, and 
in the seclusion of the 
boudoir a  diaphanous 
robe intime has undeni- 
able charm; but neither 
would be considered ap- 
propriate for the after- 


noon parade on Fifth 
Avenue. Similarly, the 
window of a_ sleeping 


room may look quite rav- 
ishing in a ruffled Swiss 
“negligee,” and a bunga- 
low casement appear ex- 
tremely smart in a sporty 
outfit of brilliant awning 
stripes; but to clothe in 











than it should be keyed 
up to the irritating dis- 
sonance of crude primar- 
ies affected by some 
ultra-modern decorators. 
No, the value of contrast 
is too important to be 
discarded, but always 
there must be a consist- 
ent relating of color to 
color, of tone to tone, and 
of the bright to the dull, 
in order to preserve an 
effect of unity. In the 
case of window hangings, 
this is most readily ac- 
complished by an intelli- 
gent use of pattern. 
Given a plain wall, a fig- 
ured curtain fabric in 
which the wall color ap- 
pears either as_ the 








like fashion a formal, dig- 
nified window in an Ital- 
ian Renaissance drawing room would be 
incongruous to the point of absurdity. 

Unhappily, this need of individual treat- 
ment for windows is one of many facts ac- 
cepted in theory but ignored in practice. 
Let a popular periodical but print an item 
to the effect that “Sill length curtains are 
in vogue,” or that “The newest cretonnes 
show a pronounced Chinese influence,” and 
straightway hundreds of windows—large or 
small, single or in groups, in mansion or 
cottage—have their draperies shorn off “up 
to their knees” like the petticoats of the 
Little Old Woman in the nursery jingle, 
or are newly drest in near-Oriental fab- 
ties covered with toy pagodas, writhing 
dragons and stiff-legged cranes which bear 
ho conceivable relation to anything else in 
the room. 

Every woman has an instinctive longing 
for beautiful and harmonious surroundings, 


In the bungalow cretonnes may be used lavishly for hangings and on furniture 


the window hangings and the _ walls 
and furnishings of the room. Next, the hang- 
ings must harmonize with the architectural 
lines and proportions of the room. Again, 
their texture and arrangement must be such 
as will best fulfil their specific function, 
which may be to afford an unobstructed 
view of a fine landscape, or hide an ugly 
one; to admit abundant light, or temper a 
glare; to harmonize large, staring windows 
with a low-toned color scheme, or merely 
to supply a cheery note in a room too sub- 
dued and therefore monotonous and depress- 
ing. And, finally, the character of the fab- 
rics employed must be appropriate to their 
setting. One does not drape kitchen win- 
dows with velvet, nor those of a parlor with 
checked gingham. 

In the treatment of windows, the first 
elements to be considered are tone and color, 
since a room may be irretrievably ruined if 





groundwork, or some ele- 
ment of the design, is 
practically certain to prove harmoni- 
ous; and the same is true of a plain 
fabric which matches one of the colors in 
a figured wall paper. As an example, con- 
sider the inharmonious combination of plain 
or two-toned bluish green wall paper and 
plain, vivid rose draperies, which, alas! is 
not uncommon. The discord may easily be 
overcome by exchanging the plain paper 
for a blended one of gray, rose, and soft 
gray-green—the last predominating—and 
choosing a less aggressive tone for the 
hangings. Or the scheme may be reversed, 
and cretonne hangings in faded rose and 
dull green touched with black, on a gray 
or ivory ground, may accompany plain gray- 
green walls and the effect be wholly de- 
lightful. 

Of course a skilled decorator may juggle 
half a dozen seemingly irreconcilable colors 
inte a defiantly [Continued on page 35 
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Virginia, Northern Georgia, 
orthern Carolina, Northern Ala- 

bama, Tennessee. 

Lower South Carolina, Southern 

Georgia, Middle and Southern 

Alabama, Mississippi. 


Southern Louisiana and Florida. 


UPPER SOUTH 


Sow the seed of Early Snow- 
Vegetables ball or Erfurt cauliflower } 

inch deep. Also Early 
Charleston Wakefield cabbage and Hansen 
lettuce + inch deep in the hotbed. Sow the 
following seed in the cold frames: South- 
port White Globe, Danvers or Prize Taker 
enion seed for early spring transplanting, 
+ inch deep. Early Egyptian or Eclipse 
beets, 4 inch deep. ng Scarlet or Scarlet 
Globe radish, + in. deep. Prepare the land 
for early potatoes by plowing in a coating 
of well rotted manure, 5 to 8 inches deep. 
Leave the land in the rough. Dice the sur- 
face soil before planting. 


MIDDLE SOUTH 


If the soil is a sandy type 
plow in a heavy coating of 
well decayed manure mixt 
with a little coarse bone meal. In the spring 
before planting apply about 200 pounds of 
16 per cent available acid phosphate, be- 
fore planting the smooth varieties of Eng- 
lish peas and white potatoes. Plant in the 
open, Alaska or First and Best peas 3 
inches deep the last of the month. Also 
Scarlet Globe radish, 1 inch deep, Blooms- 
dale or Curley Savoy spinach, } inch deep, 
Giant Sou mustard, 4 inch deep. 


FAR SOUTH 


After the soil is made fertile 
Vegetables and plowed or spaded from 5 

to 8 inches deep, sow the seed 
of Early Egyptian or Detroit Dark Red 
beets, 1 inch deep, Danvers Half Long 
Scarlet carrots, 1 inch deep, Curled or 
Chinese mustard, inch deep, English 
Breakfast radish, 1 inch deep, Purple Top 
Globe turnips, 1 inch deep. Start in the 
hotbed or greenhouse Ruby Giant or Large 
Bell peppers and plant the seed 4 inch 
deep, June Pink, Acme or Stone tomatoes, 
4 inch deep, Black Beauty eggplants, 4 inch 
deep. Start the seed of Klondike Davis’ 
Perfect, or White Spine cucumbers in 
strawberry baskets, pots or long drinking 
cups. Be sure that proper drainage is pro- 
vided for in the baskets and cups. Trans- 
plant onions and cabbage to the open. 


NORTH 
Orchard 


On mild days prune apple, plum 
or pear trees. Paint all wounds 
over 14 inches in diameter. Burn 
all prunings. 

Shake the heavy wet snow from 
the limbs. If there is danger of 
breakage support the limbs before 
the storm. Pack the snow tight about the 
trunks of young trees to prevent the mice 
from working under the snow and to pre- 
vent the rabbits from reaching the young 
twigs and eating them. 


It is _good business to order a 
material supply of lime sulfur for 
your apple trees, arsenate of lead 
to destroy the chewing insects and Bor- 
deaux Mixture to spray peach trees with. 
The only advantage in scraping the bark 
from trees is that it exposes the insects 
26 


Far 
South 


Vegetables 


Prune 


Snow 


Spray 
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A GARDEN GUIDE BY HUGH FINDLAY 


GARDEN INSPECTOR FOR THE GARDEN BRANCH OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


such as San José and Oyster Shell Scales. 
Do not spray when the temperature . is 
down to freezing. 

Pick over the apples and fruit. 
Stored Use or sell all fruit that is ripe. 

Ventilate the fruit cellar on bright 
days. Keep a pan of water in the store- 
house if on extremely cold nights an oil 
po 9 or stove is used to keep out the 
rost. 


Select only cions from trees that 
Cions bear well. Always cut from bear- 
ing wood, not watersprouts. Pack 
them in slightly moist sand in the cellar. 


The Greenhouse 


For —_ spring bloom sow the 
seed of lobelia, verbena, pansy, 
Marguerite, carnation, snap 
dragon, petunia, daisy, forget-me-not, im- 
patiens, silk oak, salvia. Sow the seed of 
tomatoes, melons and cucumbers for spring 
and summer greenhouse crop. 


Top Top dress the roses, carnations 

Dressing 224 anterrhinums with decayed 

cow manure chopped up fine and 

mixt with fine bone meal. Remove all dead 

leaves, moss, etc., before top dressing. Stir 
the surface soil lightly before watering. 

Hand fertilize cucumbers, 

Vegetables tomatoes and melons, by the 

use of a camel’s hair brush 

dipped in the flower and carried from one 


Seedage 








POINTS TO REMEMBER 
THRUOUT THE YEAR 


I. Have the soil rich. Apply liber- 
ally well rotted horse or cow manure. 
Use chicken manure sparingly. Use 
high grade commercial fertilizer judi- 
ciously when stable manure is not 
available. 

II. Thoro preparation of soil. Plow | 
or spade a little deeper each year. | 
Pulverize the soil thoroly. 

III. Plant seed bought from a relia- 
ble firm. Give plants plenty of room to 
develop fully. Plant seed the proper 


depth. 

IV. Keep the soil well cultivated. 
| Oultivate after a rain providing the 

soil does not bake or stick to the im- 

plements. During dry weather keep the 

surface soil in the form of a fine dust 
mulch. 
V. Keep the garden free from weeds 
| and grass. These pests rob the plant of 
necessary food and moisture. Tall 
| weeds shade the plants, weaken them 
and encourage disease and insects. 

VI. See that the soil is well drained. 
Vegetables and flowers will not grow 
if the soil is wet and sour. 

VII. Irrigate where it is necessary. 
Water the plants in the evening. Never 
water the garden when the sun is high. 
This practise causes a scalding of the 
plants and cakes the soil. 

VIII. Keep a supply on hand and 
use at the right time proper sprays or | 
insecticide powders to eradicate dis- | 
eases and kill injurious insects. 

Waste no vegetables or flowers. 
Sell, can, or give away all surplus | 
products. 

X. Keep the garden busy. As soon | 
as one crop is harvested, plant an- 
| other. It is good practise with some 

crops that require little room, to plant 

a second crop between the rows when 

the first crop nears maturity. 

Cut this out and paste this where 
| it may be read often. 























to another. Where the plant is trained to 
wires, tap the wires while the air is dry 
and before watering so as to scatter the 
pollen and fertilize the fruit. 
Continue to fumigate to keep in 
Pests check aphides. Paint the heating 
pipes with a paste of sulfur to keep 
in check mildews. If snails or slugs are in 
the fernhouse bait them with a mash of 
bran, molasses and paris green. Scatter a 
little air slacked lime over the surface soil 
of the ferns to prevent the growth of moss. 
Hardwoodea Pring into a cool house and 
Plantes spray daily, such plants, 
lilac, deutzia, rhododendron 
and forsythia. Do not try to force these 
too rapidly. 


Bedding 
Plants 


Increase the supply of bedding 
plants, such as_ geraniums, 
coleus, etc. Shade the cuttings 
for a few days. Great care should be exer- 
cized in watering and in ventilating in the 
propagating house. 


The Flower Garden 


Examine the protected roses and 
see that the covering is secure. 
Support the tall plants in such a 
way that the wind will not sway them. If 
thus neglected serious iniury occurs on the 
stem near the surface of the soil. 


Top It is not too late to top dress 
Dressing Jawns with fine manure mulch, 
if you have not already done so, 
all flowering shrubs. 


Order early all flowers and- 
shrubs for your garden and get 
the best stock. Always state 
the date you wish plants delivered. 
Prepare more feeding stations for 
Birds the birds. January, February and 
March are the hard months on 
these feathered friends of orchard and gar- 
den. See that all feeding stations are well 
supplied with suet, meat, seeds, nuts and 
drinking water. Protect these stations from 
the cats. Plant bird baths for next year. 


Vegetables 


This is the month in which to 
Catalogs make out your seed order. It 

is well to keep in mind the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. Buy your seeds from reliable firms. 

2. Select only a few of the best and 
standard varieties. 

8. Select varieties that are suited to your 
climate and soil. 

4. Select varieties that mature at differ- 
ent periods so that there will be a supply 
of fresh vegetables for the table thruout 
the season. 

5. Do not order more seed than you need. 
It is scarce and expensive. 

Do not try novelties; they are usually 
poor Fe and have a poor flavor. 

7. Don’t buy cheap seed. 


In making out your plans for 
next year resolve to have a bet- 
ter garden, but never plan to 
plant more than you can fertilize and care 
for. Make a careful study of fertilizers 
necessary to your type of soil, sprays neces- 
sary to keep in check insects and disease 
common in your section, and the best varie- 
ties, the proper distance between rows and 
the distance of plants in the rows in order 
that plants may mature. Look over your 
diagram of last year and improve on it. 


As the weather grows colder add 
more straw and soil to the vege- 
table pits in order to keep out 
the frost. On severe nights cover the ven- 
tilator shafts, but always open them on 
light days. 


Spring 
Shipment 


Garden 
Plans 


Storage 
Pits 
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If the surface soil is stirred occasionally 
the roots are able to breathe more easily 


HE old saying “A duck out of water” 

surely applies to plants in the home. 

Plants that were taken from their, 
native habitat in tropical Mexico or frigid 
Canada are expected to thrive side by side. 
It is really surprizing how well a variety 
of plants will endure under the same con- 
ditions, with reasonable care, Of course 
they do not grow luxuriously, but they do 
exist, showing that plants are by no means 
as exacting as many think. 

Thousands of greenhouses are closed 
thruout the country and the favorite plants 
from the greenhouse are being domiciled in 
the home. These, in addition to the usual 
Christmas plants that are annually dis- 
tributed, make universal the problem of 
keeping plants healthy in the dwelling. 

Plants growing in a greenhouse can be 
supplied with their natural requirements, 
heat, air and moisture. It might also be 
well to bear in mind that growing plants 
extract more nourishment from the atmos- 
phere than from the soil. Therefore, the 














It ig always beneficial to scratch a little 
fertilizing material into the surface soil 


NURSING 


THE HOUSE 


PLANTS 


BY 
WILLIAM C. McCOLLOM 


change from the moisture-laden atmosphere 
of the greenhouse to the dry intense heat 
of the dwelling is a big obstacle for the 
plant to overcome, and it is only with much 
attention, particularly when first coming 

into the house, that the plant will endure. 

Of course it is quite impractical to keep 

the atmosphere of the home moist, but all 

types of foliage plants should be sponged 

occasionally. Or the plant may be stood 

‘in the bathtub and the leaves sprayed with 

a small hand sprinkler. 

Many persons suppose that plants in the 
greenhouses are grown under a very high 
temperature. Generally the night tempera- 
ture rarely exceeds 60 degrees. In the home 
the plants become soft and spindly, espe- 
cially when they are placed in some hot 
window with a radiator directly beneath 
them. All types of plants are “hardened 
up” by the growers for this ordeal. If this 
were not done, the plants would live only 
a few days. The hardening process is ac- 
complished by a gradual reduction of water 
at the roots, a general but consistent lower- 
ing of the temperature and the elimination 
of spraying, which of course decreases the 
moisture. This condition causes the foliage 
to become hard and leathery and better 
adapted to house culture. 

The most destructive agent with house 
plants is too much watering. Most people 
make a habit of watering their plants at 
regular intervals. This is absolutely wrong, 
as the requirements of the plants vary with 
the condition of growth. How often should 
I water my palm? There is only one an- 
answer: When it is dry. How can I tell 
when it is dry? Certainly not by the alarm 
clock, neither by the surface appearance 
of the soil. There is only one safe method 
to employ; tap the pot with the knuckle 
and the true condition of the soil can be 
determined by the difference in the sound 
between a moist and a dry plant. Test this 
by placing a wet soggy flower pot alongside 
a dry one. When you will become profi- 
cient, you will have acquired the only 
method to employ in the watering of potted 
plants. 

Gas is accused by every one generally for 
the destruction of house plants. It is ad- 
mitted that gas does work havoc among 
plant life, but it is in many cases carrying 
the burden of others. Gas does not destroy 
slowly, but causes the leaves to turn brown 
rather suddenly and the ends of the foliage 
often to wither. But when the entire plant 
begins to turn a sickly yellow, you can 
usually charge it to over-watering. The 
great danger with overwatering is that the 
bad effects are not noticeable until the dam- 
age has been inflicted, whereas with under- 
watering the wilting of the foliage is a 
distress signal readily apparent to the 
novice. Standing plants in saucers of water 
is not recommended as the roots that are 
submerged are certain to turn black, and 
consequently decay. The best method to 
employ with the watering of plants is to 
remove the pot from the jardiniere and 
stand it on the drain board in the pantry, 
or kitchen, filling the pot several times 
with water so that the soil is thoroly sat- 














When repotting plants, the new soil should 
be put in the pot layer upon layer 


urated. Plants that have raised somewhat 
in the pots leaving little recess can be 
stood for a few minutes in a pail of water 
level with the top of the pot. After the 
surplus water has drained off the pot can 
be replaced in the jardiniere. 

During the winter it is not advisable 
to encourage growth in -foliage plants, as 
under the conditions of the home the growth 
made is certain to be soft and of little value. 
But toward spring you will notice palms, 
draceneas, and other plants of this char- 
acter pushing up their leafing sheathes. 
They can then be watered more generously, 
and it is also advisable to furnish the 
roots with some fertilizing material. Con- 
centrated plant foods are on the market 
to be dissolved in water or scattered spar- 
ingly on the surface of the soil and 
scratched in with a pointed stick. 

Flowering plants such as azaleas, climb- 
ing roses, etc., that have finished flowering 
should have a gradual reduction in the 
water supplied the [Continued on page 33 

















Every two weeks the foliage should be 
sponged in order to kill attacking insects 
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WHY WE NEED BETTER ROADS 


66 HE roads are all good up 
there,” was the first ex- 
clamation of a veteran 
motorist as he alighted from his 
initial ride in an aeroplane. He voiced 
the appreciation common to all motor trav- 
elers of a trip or tour over a continuous 
system of good roadways. It was the same 
statement, no doubt, that he made on re- 
turning from his first automobile tour thru 
Europe many years before. And if good 
roads are essential to enjoyable motor 
travel they are doubly so in the case of effi- 
cient motor transportation. 

The United States is noted for many 
things, not the least of which is its com- 
parative few miles of improved highways. 
Of 2,500,000 miles of rural roads only 12 
per cent are classed as improved, and less 
than 1 per cent are suitable for heavy 
motor traffic. However, prospects are now 
brighter than ever for the inauguration of 
a real movement for good roads in this 
country, a movement largely financed and 
directed by the Federal Government; in 
other words, the realization of the plan for 
which the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, the national organization of motor- 
ists with over two hundred thousand mem- 
bers, has so long and so faithfully worked. 
Had the war continued thru this winter 
and with it the need for increased trans- 
portation facilities, a Federal Government 
highway improvement program would have 
been an actuality before next spring. 

It is the remarkable growth in the past 
eighteen months of freight transportation 
by motor vehicles over the highways that 
brings the bright prospect of better roads, 
which will be of equal benefit to 
motor travel. The excel- 


BY JOHN R. EUSTIS 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT MOTOR SERVICE 


000,000 to be expended during a period of 
five years, according to a prearranged ap- 
portionment among the forty-eight states, 
provided each state added a sum equal to 
its allotment of Federal money. Less than 
ten million was apportioned for the first 
two years and not all of this amount was 
taken by the various states. There are no 
official figures available, but if there were 
the results would be disappointing. 

In sharp contrast is the attitude of other 
great nations concerning their roads. Up to 
1913 the Government of France had ex- 
pended $311,000,000 in the construction of 
23,756 miles of national highways, and 
allowed eight million more per annum for 
their maintenance. In addition it had con- 
tributed $116,000,000 toward the improve- 
ment of 427,141 miles of roads maintained 
by the various departments of France. In 
the five years between 1909 and 1914 the 
British Government appropriated for road 
improvement within the comparatively 
small area of the British Isles $30,000,000. 
As the road mileage in England, Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland is, roughly, one-tenth 
that of the United States, a similar liber- 
ality here would provide annually $60,000,- 
000 of Federal funds for road improvement. 

The prevailing poor roads of the United 
States represent incalculable wastefulness, 
which is another of our national traits. The 
proof of this in actual figures is found in 
the results of tests recently made in Cali- 
fornia by the Good Roads Bureau of the 
California State Automobile Association. 


Another series of tests with dif- 
ferent kinds of roads was made a 
short time ago by a manufacturer 
of motor trucks, and it provides 
figures which are as_ interesting to 
motorists as to the operator of commer- 
cial vehicles. A two ton motor truck was 
driven 238.25 miles thru five counties in 
Michigan, fitted with various recording de- 
vices. The average speeds maintained were 
as follows: on concrete roads, 16.4 miles an 
hour; on gravel roads, 9.5; and on dirt 
roads, 4.6 miles an hour. The speed on con- 
crete roads was therefore 257 per cent bet- 
ter than the speed on dirt roads, and the 
latter at the time of the test were in good 
condition. Still another test similar to the 
one just mentioned showed that the gaso- 
line required to operate a two ton truck 
ten miles on a concrete road was one and a 
quarter gallons, while on a country dirt 
road it was two gallons, one gill. The time 
required to cover the ten miles on the 
eoncrete surface was forty-two minutes and 
for the ten miles of dirt surface one hour 
and twenty-four minutes. The saving in 
gasoline alone between the two types of 
road surface was $1.85 with gasoline at 
23 7/10 cents per gallon. There are roughly 
five million motor vehicles in the United 
States and a thousand miles of travel each 
per year is a most conservative average. On 
this basis the fuel saving annually if con- 
crete roads were universal would approxi- 
mate a half billion dollars. 

The present status of highway improve- 
ment in the United States is indicated by 
the following statement taken from a bul- 
letin just issued by the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce: 

Resumption of highway 





lent record of the motor 
truck in bridging the gap 
between the transporta- 
tion facilities of the rail- 
roads and the needs of 
the nation in the war 
emergency, has won over 
the law makers thruout 
the country, from town 
council to Federal Sen- 
ate, and made them advo- 
eates of good roads. It is 
no longer a question of 
whether we shall have 
nation wide systems of 
improved highways, but 
rather how shall we pro- 
ceed to get them? There 
are powerful influences 
already bringing pressure 
to bear. Among these is 
the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, 
which at last appre- 
ciates the benefits that 
will accrue to farmers 





construction under the ¥ed- 
eral Aid Act in full measure 
and as quickly as possible 
was urged by the Secretary 
of Agriculture at a recent 
conference with editors cf 
agricultural journals. About 
$75,000,000 of unexpended 
balances of federal and 
state appropriations for sev- 
eral years past and amounts 
allotted for the current fiscal 
year are available for road 
work during the calendur 
year. Next year there will 
be $20,000,000 additional 
from federal appropriations 
and probably more from 
state sources, for codperative 
highway improvement. Cood 
roads are not only impor- 
tant, said Secretary Hous- 
ton, but furnish worthy 
projects on which unem- 
ployed labor may be engaged 
during the period of read- 
justment, and it would be 
in the public interest to 
make available larger appro- 
priations from the federal 
treasury to be used sepa- 
rately or in conjunction with 
state and local support. 








from good roads, and the 
United States Post Office 
Department which needs 
these roads to operate efficiently the great 
fleets of motor trucks which it plans to 
utilize in a nation wide motorized parcel 
post service. Then, too, the various agen- 
cies, governmental and otherwise, which 
are planning for the employment of sol- 
diers released from the army and the great- 
er number of men no longer needed in 
munition manufacture, see in widespread 
highway improvement an opportunity to 
employ men by the tens of thousands. 
About two years ago Congress took the 
initial step toward Federal aid for high- 
way improvement, the result of years of 
effort on the part of automobile interests 
represented in the American Automobile 
Association. It set aside the sum of $85.- 
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This single curve and hardly noticeable grade has replaced the old double 
curve road at the left, on which there could never be heavy travel 


These tests, made under the supervision of 
Prof. J. B. Davidson, of the Agricultural 
Engineering Department of the University 
of California, were conducted on different 
types of roads to ascertain the amount of 
pulling power required to haul a given load. 
It was found that 218 pounds of power 
were needed to pull a one ton load on an 
earth road; on a macadam road 64.3; on 
a gravel road in good condition 81.3; and 
on a concrete road 27.6 pounds of pulling 
power moved the one ton load. The report 
of these tests states that the difference in 
power required between earth and concrete 
roads represents a monetary saving in any 
community fully warranting the cost of the 
latter type of roads, 


Both the President and 
the Secretary of War have 
written to the Secretary of 
Agriculture favoring ihe 
earliest possible resumption of highway work. 
Senators Bankhead and Smoot have introduced 
good roads bills within the past few days. 
The American Association of State Hizhway 
Officials and the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation have agreed to support a bill author- 
izing an increased federal appropriation for an- 
other five year period to follow the present 
Federal Aid Act. The measure will provide for 
the creation of a plan giving two main high- 
ways in each state, one from east to west and 
the other from north to south, both connecting 
with corresponding roads in adjoining states. 
Canada and Mexico both desire to make trunk 
highway connections with the United States. 


One of the interesting features of the 
plan of the United States Post Office De- 
partment for giving the nation a motorized 
parcel post service is that the net revenues 
from this service shall be applied to high- 
way improvement. 
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THE POULTRY YARD 
IN JANUARY 


BY E. I. FARRINGTON 
Byes indication points to a rapid 





expansion of the poultry industry in 

this country now that conditions are 
becoming normal once more. Fanciers re- 
port many orders for breeding stock, and 
hundreds of amateurs are planning to grow 
more chickens this season than for several 
years past. It is probable that American 
poultry keepers will have to help restock 
the poultry industry of France and Belgium. 

Taking all these things into considera- 
tion, it seems probable that there will be 
an unusual demand for hatching eggs, day- 
old chicks, incubators and poultry supplies 
in all parts of the United States this spring. 
The wise poultryman will place his order 
early. It will be expensive to start poultry 
keeping by the purchase of breeding stock, 
because cockerels and pullets are selling 
for high prices. Undoubtedly day-old chicks 
will cost more than in former years, but 
there is no more economical way to make 
a start in poultry keeping than by buying 
newly hatched chickens and raising them 
in a brooder, provided that the chicks can 
be obtained near home and that they come 
from a strain of robust, prolific fowls. As a 
matter of fact, the eggs used for setting 
this year will probably average much high- 
er in quality than ever before, because 
poultry keepers everywhere have made a 
point of weeding out their poor stock. 

It is likely that many amateurs will pre- 
fer to hatch their own chickens this year, 
using eggs from their own stock. To a large 
extent broody hens will be depended upon, 
no doubt. It is well enough to use hens if 
the season is mild so that the birds will be- 
come broody early in the spring. It is being 
learned, tho, that early matching is very 
important, especially with the larger breeds, 
which require at least six months for de- 
velopment. It is only by using an incubator 
that one can be certain of getting out his 
chickens by the last of March, unless he 
has a large number of hens. 

If you are going to order an incubator, 
give the matter considerable study before 
you make a choice. You can usually get 
some accurate information as to the best 
makes by writing to your State College. 
You are advised not to buy a machine 
holding less than a hundred eggs, unless 
you are a fancier and raising poultry for 
exhibition. Don’t buy an incubator at all 
unless you have a suitable place for oper- 
ating it—a cellar or a room where a uni- 
form temperature can be obtained, and 
where the ventilation will be good. If the 
machine is to be in the cellar, get permis- 
sion from your insurance company. 

It is a common thing to find fowls 
afflicted with scaly legs at this season. The 
Ohio Experiment Station has been trying 
out several remedies, and has obtained good 
results from two, which are given below: 

(1) Oil of caraway, one part; lard or 
vaseline, four parts. 

(2) Flour of sulfur, one dram; car- 
bonate of potash, twenty grains; lard of 
vaseline, one-half ounce. 

First the crusts formed by the mites on 
the legs of the fowls should be softened by 
soaking the feet and legs in warm water 
for several minutes. Then a portion of the 
scales may be removed, and the mite killer 
applied. Care should be taken not to in- 
troduce birds having scaly legs into a flock, 
as the trouble is easily transmitted from 
one bird to another. Be careful that the 
poultry house is not closed too tightly even 
at night. Fresh air in abundance is of the 
utmost importance. 




































































Razor blade magnified 


1000 times 


DON’T LET YOUR RAZOR 
ABUSE YOUR FACE 


HE cutting edge of every razor—“ordinary” or “safety’—consists of 


microscopic teeth. 
a cross-cut saw. See illustration above. 


Now, rust forms on these teeth. This makes the blade dull—makes it “ 


and hurt your face. 
You don’t wipe an 

this “surface rusting.’ 

3-in-One positively prevents rust on any metal. 


Magnified 1000 times these teeth look like the teeth of 


pull” 


“safety” or “ordinary” razor blade dry enough to prevent 
Apply 3-in-One shaving oil before and after shaving, 


This is the way to have a perfect shave: Moisten your thumb and forefinger 


with a few drops of 3-in-One. 


a few drops on the strop. 
keen edge that comes so quickly and shaves so perfectly. 


After shaving, be sure to repeat the oiling. That will absolute- 
3-in-One makes the 
Also prevents the 
3-in-One 


ly prevent any rust forming between shaves. 
razor slip over the face “slick and smooth.” 
soap from burning or smarting after even a close shave. 
shaving oil has a delicate, agreeable odor. 


store. East of the Rocky Mountain States, 15c, 25c¢ and 
bottles; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE 3-IN-ONE FOR YOU 


A postal will bring you a generous free sample. 
“Razor Saver” circular. 
your own self. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165 UR. Broadway 


You can get 3-in-One at any good drug, hardware or general 
0c in 


Also the scientific 
Write this very day and prove these things for 


New York 


, Draw razor blade between them. 
Then, if an “ordinary” razor, strop in the usual way, first putting 
You'll be surprised and delighted at the 
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JNO.WILLIAMS, INC. BRONZE FOUNDRY (EST. 1875) 
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THE CLOCHE Co. 


2x 2 size—for all small Plants. . 
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Beans, 
EVERY SEED MEANS A PLANT 
837 Warren 8t., New York City 
Phone 2749 Barclay 


MAKE EVERY SEED COUNT AND 
LET PAPER POTS HELP YOU 


START YOUR GARDEN INDOORS 
Per 100 a 4 
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Before placing any order 
get our late catalog of 
evergreens, hedge plants, 
shrubs, climbers, roses, 
shade trees, and the best of 
oversting in large and 
small fruits. We havea su- 
perb stock for spring plant- 
ing. Get the varieties you 
pay for, at right prices, with 
fair dealing. Our greatest 
care is to send fruit trees 
true to name. Catalog has 
many helpful suggestions, 
Write for it today. 

THE MORRIS NURSERIES 
Box 802, West Chester, Pa. 
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By 
Laurence La Tourette Driggs 


America’s Foremost Authoritative 
Writer on Aviation 


In his new book, Mr. Driggs gives the 
authentic story of all the most famous 
Allied Aces. 

For the first time the complete story 
of the American Lafayette Escadrille, 
which included Rockwell, Prince, Me- 
Connell, Chapman, Thaw, "Hall and Luf- 
bery is given in detail. 

There is a graphic account of the 
Storks, N. 3, the most famous Esca- 
drille in France, of which Guynemer 
was the head, 

ter giv- 


Vit Jib tl di ha 


Included in the book is a cha 
ing a list of the Aces of all nations and 


their victories, 
At all Booksellers 


$1.50 net. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston 
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Health Culture 


JOURNAL OF PRACTICAL HYGIENE 


Elmer Lee, M.D., Editor 
Partial Contents of January 
Foods and Health 
Elmer Lee, M.D. 
Fatigue 
Frederick M, Robinson, M.D. 
Rheumatism—Causes and Cure 
George H. Patchen, M.D. 
Digestion 
Franklyn Wells, M.D. 
Cold Weather Foods 
Goodell Smith, M.D. 
Fasting and Diet 
Prof. Arnold Ehret 
Pneumonia 
Cause, Prevention and Cure 
Walter J. N. Livingston, M.D. 
20 cents a copy. $2.00 a year. 
Trial offer 3 months 25c. 
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501 St. James Building, New York City 




















FACTS. Arguments, Biiefs for Debates. Out- 

lines, literary, historical and scientific material, 
for club papers, orations and essays. The Bureau 
of Research, 318 E. sth St., New Albany, Ind. 


To C. E. Members 


How to take part in the meeting! 
Here’s a little book prepared espe- 
cially to help you. 


The Presbyterian Christian 
Endeavor Manual for 1919 


Price, 10¢. a copy. $1 a doz., postpaid. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication 


(The Westminster Press) 
Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 
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The East in the War 


S is ausserortentlich!’ (It is ex- 

traordinary) said Von der Goltz, 
referring to England’s public acknowledg- 
ment of defeat. 

“*Bs is unerhort!’ (It is unheard of 
declared the equally astonished Wangen- 
heim.” 

This extract from Ambassador Morgen- 
thau’s Story is typical of the German offi- 
cial mind as disclosed in Mr. Morgenthau’s 
exceptionally interesting narrative of his 
diplomatic activities in Constantinople dur- 
ing the fateful years 1913-1916. The British 
Government’s frank admission of the truth 
of the Gallipoli defeat was so contrary to 
the principles of German statecraft that 
Von der Goltz and Wangenheim could only 
conclude it was a clever bit of “higher 
strategy” to mask some other design. Of the 
dark, underground channels of Turkish 
diplomacy, shot thru with German intrigue, 
the author presents a story which simply 
must be read, as he also draws strong char- 
acteristic portraits of Talaat, Enver and 
Djemal: Wangenheim, Von der Goltz and 
Liman Sanders’s principals in the German- 
Turkish Alliance. 

Excellent character studies of Alexander 
III, William II, Nicholas II and the Czar- 
ina are contained in Recollections of a Rus- 
sian Diplomat, by Eugene de Schelking, to- 
gether with anecdotes and sketches of many 
Russian, Austrian and German notables 
whose names have figured prominently in 
European diplomacy. There is also an illu- 
minating “inside” view of the disastrous 
condition of the Russian Government under 
Nicholas II, the author giving fourteen 
causes which precipitated the revolution. 
William II would not appear to have been 
at all sure of German-American devotion 
to him, as the following quotation shows: 

You do not know my Germans. When they 
are in America they drink beer as usual and 
sing “Die Wacht am Rhein.” They have on 
the walls of their houses pictures of my grand- 
father, of Bismarck and Moltke. But you will 
not often find my portrait, and in political mat- 
ters they have become thoro Yankees. 

Quite a long way back in the war we 
noted in these columns the benevolent plan 
of certain European authors to attach 
Palestine to the United States. It was then 
thought Washington statesmen would feel 
greatly flattered by being custodians of 
the Holy Places, tho warned of considerable 
trouble likely to go with the honor. Now 
Abraham Mitrie Rihbany is back with the 
same suggestion in his America Save the 
Near Fast. Mr. Rihbany, however, puts 
forward the argument that by shouldering 
the burden of Palestine, America would 
“sanctify herself” to the end of lifting na- 
tional burdens everywhere, a kind of pen- 
ance, we take it, for some few sins we may 
possess. He further opinions that in smooth- 
ing out trouble in Palestine we shall learn 
how to settle our racial problems at home. 
At any rate, one is imprest with the novel 
idea of piling one trouble on another to 
get quit of both. 

The royal dedication of Mrs. Will Gor- 
don’s Roumania seems, as is often the case, 
to lay the author under an embargo to pre- 
sent her cause all aglow with every virtue. 
No doubt the Rumanians fought valiantly 
against the Austro-Germans and heroically 
suffered privation, but that the Rumanians 
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are more angelic than other nations is open 
to question. Neither does their Latin origin 
run in so pure a strain as Mrs. Gordon 
would have us bleieve, other authors hav- 
ing asserted it rests on intermarriage with 
but a few Roman soldiers. Still, historically 
and from a picturesque point of view, Mrs. 
Gordon adds considerably to current in- 
formation regarding Rumania. 

Asia Minor, by Walter A. Hawley, falls 
into the historical and archaeological -class 
of travel literature, tho here and there the 
reader will find charming bits of descrip- 
tion. To the student of the past of Asia 
Minor, therefore, more than its involved 
political present, the author has produced a 
valuable library work. Many illustrations, 
some of remote places, add to its worth. 

Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story, by Henry 

Morgenthau. Doubleday, Page & Co. $2. Rec- 

ollections of a Russian Dip!omat, by Eugene 

de Schelking. Macmillan Co. $2.50. America 

Save the Near East, by Abraham Mitrie Rih- 

bany. Beacon Press. $1. Rumania, by Mrs. 

Will Gordon. John Lane Co. $3. Asia Minor, 

by Walter A. Hawley. John Lane Co. $3.50, 


Another Book of Hate 


IHERE have been several studies in the 
psychology of hate during the past 
year, notably that unpleasant novel by a 
customarily pleasant author, “‘Foe-Farrell,” 
by Quiller Couch. The Spinners, by Eden 
Phillpotts, has the morbid theme of an 
illegitimate son’s savage hatred for his re- 
pentant father. The background of the 
tragedy is a mill town where spinning is 
the community occupation, and no one can 
describe the processes of an industry with 
such accuracy and artistry as Mr. Phill- 
potts. The machines spin their webs before 
our very eyes, and the human servants 
of the hurrying spindles live and speak, 
love and hate, as real personages. Like 
them or not, the workers who people his 
pages are no abstractions, but vital flesh 
and blood. They are less humorous in speech 
than is usual with the author’s creations; 
the story begins with the funeral of the 
mill master, and ends under the grim sha- 
dow of a crime, and there are few alle- 
viating spots of light from the wit and 
wisdom of the genial rustics who delighted 
us in previous novels. 
Zhe Zotenare, by Eden Phillpotts. Macmillan 


Tales of Our Navy 


N every hand one hears tributes to the 

American Navy and its accomplish- 
ments in the Great War. These praises 
come from our own statesmen and from 
those of the Allies, especially the English. 
But when the public asks for details of 
this great achievement it gets little or no 
reply. “The Great Silent Service,” as Ad- 
miral Eberle has called the United States 
fleet, seemed destined, among all the pub- 
licity of our military prowess, to remain a 
silent service. 

Lawrence Perry, however, in Our Navy 
in the War, shows the work of the Ameri- 
ean Navy that started with the entrance 
of this country into the war—the work over 
here of sending from our harbors the con- 
tinuous line of ships on their silent, dark 
way across the Atlantic, the work of the 
American fleet in European waters, the 
work of convoying, fighting, shipbuilding 
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and recruiting. Mr. Perry begins with the 
condition of the navy before the war, and 
traces its achievement in all these branches. 
Nor does he forget to tell about the 
Marines, the Naval Aviators, and the 
Camouflage Corps. The volume is not only 
intensely interesting, but also of a decided 
informative value. 


In Clear the Decks! by “Commander,” 
emphasis ‘is laid on the part of the service 
assigned to each individual. The book might 


be classified. as half narfative and half 
“navy catalogue,” for it describes the work 
and life on’ board of the seaman from his 
first enlistment, thru his academy days at 
Annapolis, to his retirement after having 
fulfilled the duties of admiral. It is full of 
information for those who would follow the 
sea, and for others it is enjoyable on ac- 
count of its enthusiasm and good style. 
Another valuable book, dealing with 
sea power and naval strategy, is Mahan on 
Naval Warfare, containing selections from 
the writings of Rear-Admiral Alfred T. 
Mahan, with an introduction by Allan 
Westcott, instructor at the United States 
Navai Academy. 
Our Navy in the War, by Lawrence Perry. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. Clear the 
Decks! by “‘Commander.”’ J. B. Lippincott & 


Co. $1.50. Mahan on Naval Warfare, edited 
by Allan Westcott. Little, Brown & Co. $2. 


A Shadow Picture 


HE events of a single night, from 6 

p. m. until the next morning, in a sor- 
did house, framed by a dingy suburb of 
darkest London, are the substance of a 
perfect work of art. Nocturne is so com- 
plete, so much the stuff that life is made 
of, that Pa, Jenny, Emmy and Alf become 
our acquairttances in the short space we 
meet them. Alf, the inimitable, is the es- 
sence of Cockneydom, yet he is a real man, 
with his own need for love and happiness 
altho too clumsy to express it acceptably 


to the vivid Jenny. The sordid squabbles 
of the sisters; their genuine, underlying 
affection for each other; the “fatigued 
grayness” of their lives in millinery-shops 
and kitchen; the care of Pa with his par- 
alyzed body and vacant mind; their love 
affairs, so far from their ideal, yet con- 
taining a haunting happiness, not perfect, 
but the best life offered them; all blend in 
a nocturne unforgettably strange and sad. 


Nocturne, by Frank Swinnerton. George H. 
Doran Co. $1.40. 


Industrial Democracy Next 


W°* fought the war for ideals of 
political democracy. Once these ideals 
are realized, even tho inadequately, we must 
go on to democratize other phases of our 
national life, and, chiefly, industry which, 
more and more, is becoming the decisive 
factor in our state policies. 

Codperation is the next step in the world-sweep 
of democracy. We cannot long continue to be 
satisfied to exalt democracy in the political realm 
and ignore it in the industrial world. Capitalism 
means autocracy prevails in industry. . . . Co- 
operation means business and industry, trade 
and commerce, of the people and for the people. 
It is the most democratic thing in the world, 
thoroly and truly democratic—and one hun- 
dred thousand codperative societies have proved 

acy possible in the economic field. 

Mr. Harris’s book is divided into four 
parts. He first indicts the present system 
of economic distribution, then shows that 
all the evils of this system may be traced 
to the one fundamental cause of competi- 
tion for profit. The Rochdale plan of co- 
operative buying which is, tho three-quar- 
ters of a century old, the best codperative 
scheme, is then considered, and finally there 
is given a comprehensive tho concentrated 
account of the rise and spread of coépera- 
tion in Europe, with suggestions as to how 
:t may be worked out in this country. 

Coéperation: the Hope of the Consumer, by 

Emeroson P. Harris. Macmillan Co, $2. 
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in it. Which will be the way, I think, when 
we come to our senses permanently. 

As my two uncles were bachelors, they 
were still among the gallants, and must go 
out, like the young folk, to make their 
share of the calls. “To be sure,” said the 
little mother, “you owe it to the world; 
and indeed, the world will get its dues from 
you.” Yet you need not go till after din- 
ner. Now, my Uncle George had once 
fought in the glorious Revolution, and he 
was as brave as if he had afterward had a 
wife; for who knew then what might be? 
For he then was young. Ah, but I will 
not now lift the veil, and tell you the whys 
and the wherefores. There is much history 
that ought to be hid. Indeed, there is too 
much of it that should never be told. "Tis 
but gossip; it is not history at all. 
Truly we were proud of him in those days, 
with his grand uniform, taking him back 
to his youth. Then he forgot all his 
crotchets, and his aches, and became a full 
man and a good one. He was stalwart, and 
a hero, every inch of him. While the little 
‘ mother dusted him well, my Uncle Platt 
put on his stout satin stock, and collar 
that came up before the ears, and a coat 
that came well down over his stout calves, 
and then a tall silk hat. Ah, but you should 
have seen him! It was plain that they were 
proud of each other. But this, Colonel 
George would not confess. “Indeed,” said 
he to my Uncle Platt, “come on. What 
jackanapes prancing!” Then the two 
marched off. 

Whew! but my Uncle George’s sword 
had forgotten its place, by his side, and 





just then suddenly went in between his 
legs. Yes, it had taken advantage of his 
stiffness, and sent him ten feet into the 
snow bank. My Uncle Platt had him by 
one leg, pulling him out, and at the same 
time crossing himself. For during the last 
forty-two, or it might be forty-three hours, 
he had been a Catholic. But say what you 
will of it, my Uncle George came out of 
the mistake with great dignity. His mili- 
tary bearing was immediately resumed, 
with an added touch of the George Wash- 
ington; and he marched off, every inch a 
Revolutionary soldier. “Truly,” said my 
little mother, as she looked admiringly out 
of the door, “truly, those were soldiers! 
We have none such in these days. Your 
last war was no war at all; and its gen- 
erals were—were——” and she made a 
gesture. 

I must leave my Uncles George and 
Platt to go on making their calls alone, 
for, indeed, who of us saw them? But at 
night I will not deny that we both saw and 
heard them. In those days there were side- 
boards; and the temperance reform did not 
have it all its own way. But it was com- 
ing, and the sideboards were going; and 
the little mother and our glorious father, 
they were total abstainers. 

“Pish!” said the little mother, “can you 
never be trusted with yourselves? "Tis a 
shame that a man shall turn himself into 
a fool!” And she bundled the hilarious 
couple off to bed. “New leaf, indeed!” she 
said to herself; “’tis a wretched old, dried- 
up leaf. I would rather see some of the old 
leaves destroyed.” 
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There is no better covering than 


CON-SER-TEX 
Canvas Roofing 


Above all things you are in- 
terested in your home. You are 
always willing to add to its com- 
fort and coziness—its security 
and charm. 




































































Here’s an opportunity to make your 
perch floors and roofs as up to date as 
the interior of your home. Your op- 
portunity lies in the use of CON- 
SER-TEX, a scientifically treated can- 
vas roofing. 





















































When properly laid it lasts longer 
than tin or shingles. It is much easier 
and cheaper to lay. It is mildew proof. 
It deadens the noise of the rain and 
stops the rattle of the wind. It lessens 
work and the cost of repairs. The 
cold of the blizzards and the heat of 
midsummer do not affect it. , 


















































It adds charm and neatness to your 
home because it lies flat, clings tight 
and does the work. Generous sample, 
price list and descriptive matter upon 
request. Write today, 


WM. L. BARRELL COMPANY 
8 Thomas Street New York City 


Chicago Distributor : 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 430-440 Wells Street 




































































California Distributors: 
Waterhouse-Wilcox Co. Los Angeles, San Francisco 





























3 ter Riacben, Ps Foawey, Bath Room, Laundry, Poreh, 









































































Pat On Like Plaster—Wears Like Iron 


It Is a composition material, easily — 


oF new wood, iron, 














a seamless tile—No crack, crevice <n for the accumu- 
Grease, dirt or moisture—Is noiseless and does not fatigue. 


The Best Floor 
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IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 
991 Cutler Building, Rochester, New York 
On the market 10 years. 
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Look for the dealer who 
has this sign in his window 


when you want Yale 
Builders’ Hardware 


Yale Builders’ Hardware 
bears the trade-mark “Yale” 
—the same trade-mark that 
guarantees and identifies Yale 
Padlocks, Door Closers, Night 
Latches, Cabinet Locks—and 
Yale Chain Blocks. See that 
trade-mark. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


Chicago Office : 77 East Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd. St. Catharines, Ont. 


-YALE- 








NGEE ROSES 


Sturdy rose bushes, on own roots, for 
oneanywhere. Plantany time. Old fveritas 
and os and rare sorts, the cream of the 
orld's productions, ‘“Dingee 
Roses” known as the bess for 67 
years. ay delivery guaranteed 
anywhere in_U.8, rite fora 


in 
—it’s the lifetime 3 of the Oldest a: 
Leading “Rose Growers in America. A practical work on rose 
and flower culture for the amateur, Describes over 1000 varic- 
ties of roses and other flowers and tells how to grow them. 
Edition limited, Established 1350. 70 Greenhouses. 








THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 131, West Grove, Pa. 
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Several New Features, 
Based on our experience as the 
oldest mail order seed concern and la! 
growers of Asters and other seeds in America. 

550 acres and 12 enhouses in best seed grow- 

ing section, Our Guid ide is full of helpful informa- VY 
tion about planting, etc.—an invaluable aid toa 
successful garden. ‘lustrates and describes leading 
Vegetables, Flowers, Farm Seeds, Plants and Fruits. 
This book, the best we have issued, is yours, ab- 
solutely Sree. 


Ask for your copy today before you forget. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS 
tone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
The Flower City 


CHICKENS SICK? § Roup, Colds, Canker, 
Bowel Complaint. 
Limberneck, Sorehead, etc., the best remedy is 
aways Sg best pe At “ie — ~ or 75¢ post- 
aid with at 1 on ree. 
CEO H.-L Dent. Omaha, Neb. 
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Write Today 


ladies’ or men’ Today 
H Harotd Lachman Co., 12. 





CAN PROHIBITION DRIVE OUT DRINK 


(Continued from page 19) 


even the pulpit feel its influence. One of 
its children is the so-called National Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Labor, consisting 
of those business interests more or less de- 
pendent. on the liquor interests, and one 
of its allied and more or less controlled 
organizations has been the German-Ameri- 
can Alliance! It was, for instance, the 
brewers’ money which financed the Ger- 
man-American Alliance thru the camou- 
flage of the National Association of Com- 
merce and Labor and one of the chief 
activities of the German-American Alli- 
ance was the fighting of prohibition. 

It was by a tax of so many cents per 
barrel of beer, amounting to upward of a 
million dollars a year, that the brewers 
supported the German-American Alliance 
which fought prohibition for them concen- 
trating the national resources of the liquor 
interests on any vulnerable locality they 
choose to attack. These facts and others 
equally startling, while they have received 
little attention, can be verified in detail by 
an examination of the report on the German- 
American Alliance of the recent Senate 
Investigating Committee and by the two 
volumes, “The Breweries in Texas Poli- 
ties,” by the recent published statements 
of A. Mitchell Palmer, Alien Enemy Prop- 
erty Custodian, and other evidence. Many 
who know that there is a strong local in- 
fluence of the saloon in politics, such as in 
local political bodies like Tammany Hall, 
do not realize how this corrupt influence 
has been organized with typical German 
brains and cunning thruout the nation, 
just as few people realize that one of the 
chief obstacles to prohibition in England 
lies in the fact that the Church of England 
had been induced years ago by liquor in- 
terests to invest in brewery stock. Thus 
the New York Mail, recently found to be 
German controlled, fought prohibition al- 
tho the personal convictions of its editors 
were in favor of prohibition. All sorts of 
business relations are used as a basis for 
propaganda or terrorizing. A Michigan 
manufacturer, who sent me a_ telegram 
favoring national prohibition, afterward 
informed me that he was immediately boy- 
cotted by those customers who were in the 
liquor interest or under their control. 
Again, the fact that union made cigars are 
sold chiefly in saloons has created an alli- 
ance between the tobacco interests and the 
liquor interests, so that tobacco workers 
and those labor leaders who have come 
from their ranks, like Mr. Gompers, are 
usually to be found against prohibition 
altho labor as a whole is largely, if not 
mostly, in favor of prohibition. 

Only national prohibition can and will 
prevent this national mobilization of the 
liquor forces in local battles where the 
anti-liquor forces cannot be so well mobil- 
ized; and national prohibition alone can 
and will destroy the United States Brew- 
ers’ Association and its ramifications, by 
cutting off its nutriment. As soon as na- 
tional prohibition is effected, especially if 
constitutional, the most gigantic and insi- 
dious influence in our political and social 
life, our chief “invisible government” will 
be as dead as the Spanish Armada and 
with it will wither.much organized politi- 
cal corruption. So far from introducing 
corruption and disrespect for law national 
prohibition will reduce these evils greatly 
by killing their organization. Resurrection 
can never occur because it would cost too 
much money and nobody would have a 
financial interest in furnishing the money. 
The constitutional amendment, once passed, 
can never be repealed. Thirty-six states can 
never be induced to vote for repeal. The 


irrevocability of the step will show the 
brewers the hopelessness of further fight- 
ing. The liquor question will then be settled 
because the liquor men will be put out of 
business. It will never be settled before. 
The same principle applies to this warfare 
as applies to military warfare, namely, that 
permanent peace comes after the surrender 
of the enemy forces and not before. 

Many reason that if local prohibition 
fails in some localities national prohibition 
would certainly fail in at least those locali- 
ties and also in others. But they should 
reason that if local prohibition succeeds in 
some places national prohibition would 
succeed in those places and also in others. 

It is unsafe to reason by analogy. Many 
people speak of the difficulties of enforce- 
ability as tho they would be the same under 
national prohibition as under local pro- 
hibition. But they will be immensely les- 
sened. National prohibition will have intro- 
duced an unprecedented condition; for it 
will have given the coup de grace to organ- 
ized liquor. The liquor forces will collapse 
like a house of cards. The teachings of 
modern science will be accepted without 
further contest, the needs of industry and 
labor will be regarded. The ideals of work, 
efficiency and health as well as of moral 
sentiment will flourish while conservatism 
will help prohibition as much as it now re- 
sists it. 

Evasion also will be far more difficult. A 
brewery is like a city on a hill. It cannot 
be hid. It is too large. In prohibition states 
there are no breweries tho there are small 
hidden saloons dispensing thé products of 
the breweries of wet states. Prohibition will 
eliminate these breweries instantly. With- 
out great breweries anywhere in the United 
States there can scarcely be many success- 
ful saloons, however small. 

It will, therefore, be seen that prohibi- 
tion is really a national, not a local, ques- 
tion because the liquor interest is nation- 
ally organized and because national prohi- 
bition, for several reasons, can succeed 
where local prohibition would fail. 

The prohibition movement rests on a 
solid basis. It is not a mushroom growth 
due to the war and most of the successes 
of prohibition were achieved before the 
war. Nor is the movement for prohibition 
today primarily an emotional movement. 
It rests rather on the cold-blooded calcula- 
tions of the scientist, the statistician, the 
economist, the public health officer, the in- 
dustrial manager and the military expert. 

To the conservative, who has not fol- 
lowed or understood the prohibition move- 
ment and who cannot decipher the hand- 
writing, which he begins, in a dazed way, 
to see on the wall, the movement seems an 
enigma. To actually wipe liquor off the 
map seems to his unimaginative mind as 
impracticable as the destruction of the 
Chinese opium traffic seemed a generation 
ago or as the abolition of slavery seemed 
before the Civil War. 

But these same conservatives will see 
it all clearly after it has all unfolde‘. 
They, being by nature law-abiding citi- 
zens, will then, themselves, help make law 
enforcement easy. When, therefore, th* 
doom of liquor is finally and formally 
sealed by the ratification of the thirty-sixth 
state, the last obstacle to prohibition and its 
enforcement will have vanished. The senti- 
ment for making prohibition prohibit will 
be universal (except among drug addicts). 
the manufacture of artificial sentiment 
against it will have ceased, and the sound 
teachings of scientific, industrial and mili- 
tary experts will be generally accepted and 
applied. 
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“I Would Not Part 
withitfor$10,000” 


writes an enthusiastic, grateful cus- 
tomer. ““Worth morethan afarm,”says 
another. So testify over 100,000 Men 
and Women who have worn it. 


The Natural Body Brace 


Develops erect, graceful figure. Brings 
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61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 














How to Use The Independent in 
the Teaching of Civics 


By SIMON J. JUMNEFSKY, A.B., LL.B. 


Teachers, write for it and it will be sent free. 


The Independent, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 


NURSING THE HOUSE 
PLANTS 


(Continued from page 27) 
root so as properly to harden’ the 
new growth. Other flowering plants 
of the poinsettia or heather type are 
of little value to the home after they have 
finished flowering. 

Most of the foliage plants such as ken- 
tias, rubbers, draceneas, pandanus and 
other types usually referred to as palms, 
are moisture lovers. Their native habitat 
is the tropics, and under the dry atmos- 
phere of the dwelling they are subject to 
the attacks of various insect pests, but more 
particularly red spider. Sponging of 
the foliage at weekly intervals is advis- 
able. With tepid water make a soapy solu- 
tion, using a good white or castile soap and 
a mild insecticide of oil or tobacco. 

One of the greatest assets of a 
good house plant is being in a small 
pot. Frequent feeding will reduce the 
necessity of repotting, but there is a 
point where the plant must be repotted. 
It must be done properly to insure the 
health of the plant. Select a pot about two 
inches greater in diameter than the one it 
occupies. Get some coarse cinders, clam 
shells or broken pots for the bottom and 
have some good soil mixt of equal parts 
top soil and leaf mold. Add a little sharp 
sand to assure drainage. Place one inch of 
the drainage material in the bottom of the 
pot, and over this a _ little moss. 
Scatter a little soil over this. Re- 
move the old pot by inverting, holding the 
left hand on the surface. Tap the pot gent- 
ly on the edge of a table and it will come 
off. With a sharpened stick remove the 
drainage pieces that will be found envel- 
oped with roots. It matters little if a few 
roots are broken when doing this, but they 
should be severed cleanly with a sharp knife 
as broken roots decay. Place the ball in the 
center of the pot, so the surface is the 
proper distance below the top of the pot 
to allow for watering. Then fill the pot with 
the compost, filling in layers and firming 
it thoroly with a sharpened stick. 
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THE WONDERS OF 
SURINAM 


| (Continued from page 20) 


| night by nature’s grand orchestra the 
myriad voices of-the wilderness. We were 
endangered by wild beasts and reptiles, 
harassed by the armies ef the insect world, 
scorched by a vertical sun by day and 
chilled by the winds of night. We subsisted 
at times, like the natives, upon tapirs, wild 
pigs, deer, ant-eaters, armadillos, ground 
hogs, monkeys, huge lizards, turtles and 
turtle eggs, fish, great divers, macaws, 
rheas and various other wild birds, and 
also upon wild fruits and vegetables. 

During these extensive excursions we 
passed, seemingly, thru ages of experience 
in single years. Entirely unexpected events 
occurred, at times, almost hourly. One mo- 
ment we floated in seemingly perfect secur- 
ity and freedom from care down a quiet, 
peaceful river, exulting in the wonders and 
beauty of nature about us, and the next 
instant we were thrown into wild excite- 
ment and were in mortal danger because 
of surging rapids in which our craft could 
not live, into which we were being sucked 
almost irresistibly. Sometimes we lived in 
a state of war, having to post sentinels 
every night. We were completely isolated 
from civilization. In the dark, spectral 
hours of night, especially, we would feel 
ourselves mere _ helpless, unintelligent 
atoms in the midst of Infinity and in the 
presence of Omniscience. 








Shelltex Rimmed, 


SAUr-O, 
SLASSES AND SPECTACLES 


HY not make sure of 

getting what you want 

in glasses — highest quality 

and correct style, at the right 

ice—by insisting on Shur-ons? 

k for the neme Shur-on or 
Shelltex in the mounting. 


Shelltex Temples 


—the “bows” or side —_ of 

spectacles — may be applied to 

either rimless or Shelltex-rimmed 

Shur-ons. Famous for their light 

weight and comfort. Ask your 
\ dealer. 


Shur-on goods made only by 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
253 Andrew St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Makers of rimmed and rimless Shur-on eye- 
lasses and spectacles. Established 1864. 








S AN encyclopedia of all things pertain- 
ing to vegetables, flowers, plants and 
garden tools.. Four splendid color plates 

reproducing some of Dreer’s specialties in veg- 
etables and flowers and 224 superbly illustra- 
ted pages of practically all the vegetables and 
flowers worth growing. 


Every Grower of Vegetables 


and 
Every Lover of Flowers 


will find Dreer’s Garden Book brim full of 


valuable information—just the things they 
must know inorder to make their garden a 
sure success. 

Famous experts in vegetable and flower 
growing have contributed special cultural di- 
rections and have told how to plant, when to 
plant and whatto plant. Follow their advice 
and your 1919 garden should be the envy of 
your neighbor. 


A copy of Dreer’s Garden Book will be mailed 
free te anyone mentioning this publication 
HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut St. 
Philade!phia, Pa. 
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AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild 


London and Paris 


Issue Letters of Credit for 
travelers, available in all parts of 
the world. 





Draw Bills of Exchange, and 
make Telegraphic Transfers to 
Europe, Cuba and the other West 
Indies, Mexico and California. 


I-xecute orders for the pur- 
chase and sale of Investment 
Securities. 
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THE BROOKLYN 
SAVINGS BANK 


INCORPORATED 1827 


Pierrepont and Clinton Streets 
ENTRANCES 
Pierrepont Street and 300 Fulton Street 


Interest at per cent. 

the rate of per annum 
will be credited to depositors Jinuary 1, 1919 (payable 
on and after January 20th) on all sums entitled thereto, 
Deposits mace on or before January 10th, will draw 
interest from January Ist. 


CROWELL HATDEN, President 
LAURUS E. SUTTON, Comptroller 
ARTHUR OC. HARE, Cashier 
CHAS. 0. PUTNAM, Asst. Comptroller 
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American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 





ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 


COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 


. The wttde is an example of the 


HIGH SCHOOL, NZW YORK CITY 
The _— Time New Year. By E. P. 
Powell 
“Essay.” 
What are the characteristics of the “Es- 
say” that make it different from the follow- 
ing forms: (a) The Short Story; (bi) The 
Novel; (c) The Scientific Treatise. 
In what respects is the “Essay’’ somewhat 
like the “Lyric’’? 
Is this essay more like. Addison’s essays in 


* “The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers” or 


Irving’s essays in “The Sketch Book’’? Ex- 
plain. Which type of essay do you prefer? 
Give a reason for your preference. 


. What characteristics of the author does 


this essay reveal? How does the essay make 
us feel toward the author? 

Prove that the essay is informal, instead 
of formal. What advantages have been 
gained by the lack of formality? 


. What attitude toward life does the essay 


reveal? 


. Why did the author turn the emphasis of 


‘the essay in the direction of serious thought? 
Make a list of epigrammatic, or proverb- 
like sayings that appear in the essay. 
Point out differences between life in the 
early days of the United States, and life at 
present. 


. Write the “autobiography” of an old stage 


coach. 
Give an oral account of old-time New Year’s 
customs. 


. What advantages does the essay gain by 


giving a few definitely drawn character 
sketches ? 


. Show in what ways this essay is like, or 


not like, any cne of Lamb’s essays. 


il. To Malkin: Turned Two. By Helen Parry 
Eden. 


1. 


Explain the derivation, and the meaning, 
of every one of the following words: dimin- 
utive, portal, miniature, talented, threshold, 
fanes, fantasy, baroque, hapless, infallible, 
counter-projects, lure, fragrance, uiles, 
Georgian, quaverings, interminably, ditties, 
perching, ecstatic, pounce, quarto, basilicas. 
For every one of the above words make an 
original sentence that will show that you 
fully understand the word. 

Explain how the various words named 
above are related to the central thought of 
the poem. 


. The Wonders of Surinam. By J. Bark- 


ley Percival. 


. Draw on the blackboard a map to show the 


HISTORY, 


1V. Demobilization of Our 


CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


NEW YORK CITY 


|. European Politics—‘Put the League of 


Nations First,’’ The Story of the Week. 

1, “. . . the Peace Conference well might put 
at the top line of its ‘Agenda’ the League 
of Nations.” Why is this the logical course”? 

2. Write a brief summary of political events 
in Germany during the past two or three 
weeks. Which party seems most likely to 
come into permanent control? 

3. Which of the demands of the soldiers and 
students seem to you reasonable? Which 
unreasonable? 

4. How far does the French plan for a 

of Nations fit into the scheme as 
outlined originally in this country? In what 
respects does it differ? 

5. Do you see any signs that order is being 
introduced into the affairs of eastern Eu- 
rope? 


il. The War Rees Serbo Six Bil- 


lion Dollar Tax Bill 

1. What are the chief sources of revenue pro- 
vided in the bill passed by the Senate? 
Compare this bill with the ordinary revenue 
bills of ten or fifteen years ago. 

2. What is a “rider”? Is not the amendment 
which imposes a tax on products of chil- 
dren’s labor a “rider”? Why was this pro- 
vision included in the bill? 


lll. Dutch Guiana—“‘Proposed Purchase of 


Surinam,” “The Wonders of Surinam.” 

1. Draw a map of the regions surrounding the 
Caribbean Sea. Indicate carefully (a) the 
lands over which the United States has com- 
plete dominion, (b) those which the United 
States controls by special treaty or other 
diplomatic arrangement. 

2. What reasons, political and economic, can 
you give for the acquisition of Dutch Guiana 
by the United States? Could we hold this 
region without agitating for the purchase of 
French and British Guiana as well? 

ur Army—‘‘Be- 
tween Two Stools,’”’ “Fitting Soldiers 
Into ‘Cits.’ ” 

1. Why does the Left-over Lieutenant speak 
of himself as having fallen between two 
stools? Do you sympathize with him? 

2. Do you feel after reading this article that 
the virtues of army discipline outweigh its 
shortcomings? Set down the advantages and 
disadvantages in parallel columns. 

3. What are the labor problems which are 
growing out of demobilization? How are 
they being solved? 

4. “America is, to a large extent, deluded by 
the appearance of prosperity.” What proofs 
does Mr. Wilhelm give? 


li. Mt a te te ll al Eel 


relation of Surinam to the United States. . 
Give an original talk showing what advan- V° — Can Prohibition Drive Out 


— — United States may gain from 4 What is the status of the prohibition move- 
‘a summary of the opportunities for ment in your community? What is your own 


Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on January 1, 1919, at the office of the 


Treasurer of the Company in New York, will Present a 


be paid by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 


Wall Street. 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 78 


A quarterly dividend of two per cent (two 
dollars per share) on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable on January 
15, 1919, to stockholders of record at the close 


of business December 20, 1918. 
JOHN W. DAMON, Treasurer. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
A quarterly dividend of 1\%% (87 


pany will be paid January 15, 1919 


A dividend of 1\%% (87% cents per share) on 
the COMMON stock of this Company for the 
quarter ending December 31, 1918, will be paid 
Both dividends are payable to 
stockholders of record as of December 31, 1918. 


January 31, 1919 


H, F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, December 23, 1918. 


cents per 
share) on the PREFERRED stock of this com- 





Are we giving our best efforts to the country 
or do we think that because the war is over we 
can take life easy? Prosperity is up to us: 


Keep the wheels turning. 
U. DEPT. OF LABOR, 
Ws. B. WItson, Secretary. 





development found in Surinam. 


. Write an original short story, leading 


toward a climax, based on the adventures 
of the author in Surinam. 


. The Story of the Week. 
. Give a talk beginning with an explanation 


of the present situation in Germany, and 
ending with your prophecy concerning the 
future of Germany. 


. Explain what is meant by “A League of 


. Summarize the most 


Nations.” 


. What does President Wilson mean by 


ue of Nations as the 


speaking of a 
of men thruout 


organized “moral force” 
the world? 


. Explain what President Wilson means by 


saying “A little exposure will settle most 
questions.” 


. Give a talk explaining what is meant by 


the “university” or “school” spirit. 


. Give a talk explaining the present situation 


in Russia. Tell how you account for the ex- 
istence of this situation. 

important recent 
events in the United States. 


. Can Prohibition Drive Out Drink? By 


Irving Fisher. 

Make a brief of the entire article, making 
your brief in such a way that a person who 
has not read the article will be able to grasp 
its principal thoughts quickly. 


. Present your own reasons for agreeing, or 


disagreeing, with the principal thought of 
the article. 


attitude toward prohibition? 

. “Mr. Taft’s position is typical of the con- 
servative.”” In what sense is this true? 

. What are the forces which are working for 
federal prohibition? Those which are work- 
ing against it? 

4 . . all the forces for prohibition will 
grow stronger after prohibition; and all 
those against it, weaker.” What are the 
grounds for this assertion? 

“It will, therefore, be seen that prohibition 
is really a national, not a local question,” 
ete. Does Mr. Fisher prove his case? 


Transportation Problems—“‘The Rail- 
roads,” “Why We Need Better Roads.”’ 
. What were the strong points and the weak 
points of railroad operation under private 
ownership? What would be the advantages 
of . ces ownership? the disadvan- 


. Why are French and English roads so much 
better than ours? 

Prove that good roads are a paying prop- 
osition. 

. What national and state agencies are ac- 
tively engaged in the agitation for good 
roads? Why is the present an especially 
good time for engaging in this agitation? 


Vil. Early American Society—‘The Old- 


Time New Year.” 

. In what way may this article be regarded 
as an historical document? 

. In what period of our history did the scenes 
described probably take place? In what part 
of the United States? 
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(Continued from page 25) N 
lovely combination which transcends every : A Richer luxury, a greater com- 
known rule; but the layman will be wise fort has been added to the 
to follow the beaten path to achievements * aul s 
; : - uiet stately dignity of this charm- 
less startling but mo fa: to live q : 
g but more satisfactory to li ing hostelry through remodelling 


with. oug! 
One method of achieving harmony, but and new furnishings of rare 
beauty. 


one which must be practised with extreme 
The Brunswick 


caution, is to apply the same pattern to 
In Copley Square, Boston 


walls and draperies, either using a fabric 
for both, or a cretonne and wall paper made 

Two Boston Hotels ruled by a single thought SERVICE 
L. C, PRIOR, President 


to match. The danger, of course, is that so 
much pattern will prove monotonous, and 
this is certain to be the case if the room 
contains large, unbroken wall spaces, and 

OMBINING the convenience 

of nearness to the best shops, 

the theatre and the train is found 

that correctness in appointment 


if in addition the design is bold and bril- 
liantly colored—as in cretonnes it is apt 
and service that makes dining 
here a real joy. 


to be—the effect is overpowering. A more 
The Lenox 


successful treatment is to match the hang- 
In fashionable Back Bay, Boston 


ings to a wall paper band or border as in 
CED SHOW IDIEE OLD DY: 
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the case of the bedroom window illustrated, 
whose cretonne draperies show a floral pat- 
tern on a black-striped ground that matches 
the flowered black bands on the walls. 

In the stately house and formal room, 
only the most sumptuous fabrics may with 
propriety be used to dress the windows: 
delicate silks and laces, filmy gauze, or the 
finest marquisette embellished with lace and 
embroidery for casement curtains, with 
overdraperies of rich damask, satin, velours, 
or taffeta. In the parlors or reception 
rooms of less pretentious dwellings, poplin, 
rep, armure, cotton damasks and medium 

s of silk m ra er si 
a. PP pot me = ote hp oy : AARON TOTTI 
living room, whose life mission is to be 
hospitable and cheery without pretense of 


OR ht Ri e 
formality, all these may find a place, but P| me 
better are the printed linens, the colored by “im | ote a estic 
ss that shatters the white light of day Ly =: 

to all the gorgeous hues of the spectrum, Se pitts: 

and terry cloth. And best of all are the 7 : ar COPELAND TOWNSEND 
cretonnes, infinitely adaptable. At the ex- ; 
tremity of the scale, the very last word ts i tth poate 2 —. 
in informality is the increasingly popular on cee , CS a Se eee ere 
bungalow where we may scatter chintzes . ; NEW YORK 
and cretonnes with a lavish hand, not to 
mention coarse lattice nets and awning A Hotel of 


een tuaueaes eile Guan aad taal he Readers of this publication appre- 
toweling. 


ciate the home atmosphere and refined 
To achieve success, it is necessary For Guests of 


to banish considerations of “style,” and to Discrimination environment of the Majestic. 
sn te inp, galing ot ech Win Near the center of interest—com- 
Is it too high and narrow? If so, it is a Tariffin fortably distant from the area of 
Se ite ty Up wor 01 Ok bean Senoeeien moderation —_ confusion. 
ree en apne iieatee eam MEME CT i UM 


tom. If necessary, they may extend beyond 


the casing several inches at either side. wt atne natn, beet 
On the other hand, if the window is too low Come for inside or outside. 
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and broad, draperies in straight folds to ick service via insured parcel 


within an inch of the floor will correct the poet BUTE our foaea ative 


fault. L. FINK & SONS, Good Flags. "Tth, ab. Market, Phila, Pa. 
sition Sometimes it happens—particularly in Dealers—write for wholesale prices 
ion,” old houses—that the window openings have 
been cut too low in the wall. In such cases 
= the defect can be concealed by fastening to 
weak the wall a foot more or less above the win- 
rivate dow, a valance just deep enough to hide 
‘tages the window casing, thus giving the im- 
pression that the top of the window is level 
with that of the valance. Sheets 
Group windows, if their number does not : ae 5 sere, 
exceed four, usually may be treated as a 
single window in respect to overdraperies, 


the co! 4 boon to 
lnvalids, 
: with a valance carried across the top of the 3 en” eye 
> entire group. pt ayy fy 
ont Examples, good and bad, might be multi- = —— tainer, Empty one's te 
plied indefinitely, but enough have been FEI DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
rarded cited to prove the contention that windows ri 
demand individual treatment for the best ROWE ‘ARY $1.50 and Up 
= results, and cannot arbitrarily be drest in i Center of : Grand Circus 
p pant whatever mode or fabric may chance to be Shot ana Coid Nrmine’ Wate Susdinsse on c 


the fad of the hour. Park 





dong, ag {winter. 
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“Why is the price of meat 
so high?” 


E head of a Philadelphia family writes 
to ask us for an explanation of the present 
high prices of meat. 


He inquires especially about the increase 
during the past four years. 


* . * 


One item to consider is 
the increased cost of run- 
ning a retail meat shop. 


The retailer today must 
pay higher wages to his 
clerks and more for deliv- 
ery service—in fact, every- 
thing entering into the 
operation of his store has 
advanced tremendously. 


The principal reason re- 
tail prices are higher, 
however, is the fact that 
wholesale prices have in- 
creased. The retailer is 
obliged to charge more for 
meat because he has to 
pay the packers more for it. 

* * . 


The packers, in turn, are in exactly the 
same position as the retailer. 


Clerk hire, delivery, rent — in fact, 
allitems entering into the opera- 
tion of the retail meat shop—have 
advanced tremendously in cost 


It costs them more todo business. Labor, 
transportation, machinery, materials— all 
itemsin the packing business— have mounted 
rapidly. Wages of packing house laborers, 
for example, have increased over 100 per 
cent in the past three years. 


But this, as.with the retailer, accounts for 
only a relatively small part of the increase. 
The packersare compelled to charge higher 
wholesale prices for meat mainly because 
they are paying more for cattle. 


During the past four years, cattle prices to 
Swift & Company advanced 74 per cent. 


The packer’s costs also have mounted 
rapidly. Wages of packing house labor- 
ers, for example, have increased over 
100 per cent in the past three years 


Wholesale beef prices have not gone be- 
yond this. In fact the price received by 
Swift & Company has gone up only 61 per 
cent during the same period. 


o * * 


Cattle have advanced in price because it 
costs the producer more to raise them. 


The prices he pays for grain have reached 
unprecedented heights. Corn, for example, 
has doubled in the past four years. 


item entering into the production 
my pdm yoy up. Corn, for ex 
ample, an solontial cattle food, has 
doubled in the past four years 


Farm labor is scarce, and he has to pay 
record wages to get it. Freight rates have 
also gone up. 

* * * 


The increase in the price of meat, in short, 
is due to the higher cost of everything that 
goes into its production and distribution. 


But the price of meat has gone up no 
more than the prices of 
other foodstuffs—and 
this in face of the enor- 
mous quantities sent 
overseas to Supply our 
Army and the Allies. 


Evidence of this is 
seen in the fact that, 
during the past five 
years, flour has increased 
100 per cent, corn meal 
133 per cent, sugar 65 per 
cent. During the past 
year alone, fruits have 
advanced 30 per cent. 


fis gost a all foods 
SFL 


If the packers were to 
eliminate their profits 
entirely, there would be 
practically no change in 
the price of meat. Swift 
& Company’s profits average only a fraction 
of a cent per pound of meat. 


Swift & Company. U.S.A. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 23,000 stockholders 
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